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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF MR. W. S. CHATTERLEY. 
a 
Mr. Wituiam Stmmonps Caarrerter is a native of London, 
and was born on the Zlst of March, 1787. His father carried on 
business as a surgical instrument maker in Cannon-street; but — 
inevitable circumstances compelled him to accept a situation in 
Drury-lane Theatre, where the subject of this article made his 
debdt upon dramatic boards at the age of two years and a half, 
as the King of the Fairies in the ‘‘ Jubilee,” and Cupid in ‘ Ar- 
thur and Emmeline.” A whimsical incident occurred in the first 
personation, from little Chatterley’s rising in his car, when it 
reached the centre of the stage, to salute the tiny Queen who was 
seated by his side, to the mirth of the audience, and the surprise 
of the performers. He followed the company to the Opera-house, 
during the erection of .the late Drury-lane Theatre ; and among a 
variety of parts, played the boy in << Isabella’ to the heroine of 
Mrs. Siddons. He was noticed soon after by Mr. Bannister, who 
took him to Birmingham, where he played many characters of a 
boyish description. By the friendship of Captain Wathen, he was 
introduced to the patronage of Mr. Maddox, M.P. and a society 
of his friends, who employed him in their private performances, 
during which he experienced considerable kindness from the Mar- 
gravine of Anspach. He continued in Drury-lane Theatre till 
1804, when he engaged for the summer season at Birmingham, 
Sheffield, and Leicester, but soon returned to London, and joined 
an itinerant company within a few miles of the metropolis. In 
the course of his subsequent peregrinations, he met and played 
with Mr. Kean, who, like himself, supported an active part in 
every department of the drama. This scheme affording no super- 
fluous actors, Mr. Chatterley has doubled the parts of Octavian and 
Lope Tocho: Charles Surface and Crabtree; Sir Edward Mortimer 
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and Old Rawbold. On quitting this company, he joined Mr, 
Thornton, at Gosport ; and after many of those vicissitudes so 
peculiar to a Theatrical life, accepted an invitation from the late 
Mr. Watson, to perform at Cheltenham in the chief tragic busi- 
ness and gentecl comedy, The * School for Scandal” bem com- 
manded on a particular occasion, for the benefit of a fellow-per- 
former, he volunteered to play Sir Peter Teazle, for which no re- 
presentative had been provided. His brilliant success in the part 
induced Mr. Watson to urge the performance of Sir Francis Gripe, 
Lord Ogileby, and similar assumptions, which were represented 
with increasing success ; and induced him to relinguish his former 
line, and undertake the new one, upon an addition to his salary. 
He then assisted at the opening of the Birmingham Theatre, where 
he again encountered Mr. Kean, who played Henry in ‘* Speed the 
Plough,” to his Sir Abel Handy. On his return to Cheltenham, 
in 1810, Mr. Palmer and the late Mr. Dimond, proprietors of the 
Theatre Royal, Bath, having witnessed his performance of several 
characters, profiered the engagement he has since unremittingly 
retained with so much credit to himself and advantage to his 
employers. 

Mr. Chatterley is now concluding his second season at the Eng- 
lish Opera, where his talents have been widely exerted for the 


benefit of that respectable concern. In the AJ/arquis de Grund 


Chateau, Midas, and Mungo, the public have ratified his success by 
loud and unanimous approbation ; nor can we forbear adding our 
feeble tribute of praise to the gratifying testimonies his talents 
have collected. In Justiee Woodcock he is, perhaps, inferior to 
Munden and Dowton; but his exertions in that character are 
surpassed by no other comedian upon the London boards. We 
entertained a hope of seeing Mr. Chatterley, with his lovely wife, 
in one of the winter establishments ; but circumstances, we un- 
derstand, will restore them to the Bath audience, where their 
popularity is not more correct than unbounded. 

Mr. Chatterley was married on the llth of August, 1813, to 
Miss Simeon, of the Bath Theatre, whose valuable talents are 


fully equalled by her amiable qualities. . 
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OXBERRY versus TALMA. 

In our Jast number we published a spirited letter from Mr. 
Oxberry to M. Talma, upon his arbitrary treatment of the Eng- 
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lish company assembled at Valenciennes. This letter was imme- 
mediately copied into all the principal newspapers, and produced 
the following remarks in the columns of the “ Morning Chro- 
nicle.”’ 

When Mr. Oxherry wrote his violent philippie against M. Talma, for an 
act with which that Gentleman had nothing to do, ‘(as it was the manager of 
the French Theatre who refused his house,) he ought to have recollected 
that every stage in England was denied to M. Talma and Mademoiselle 
Georges. 

To this partial observation, Mr. Oxberry produced the an- 
nexed reply : 

To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
Sir, Tuesday, Sept. 16. 

A paragraph in your paper of yesterday alludes to my transaction with M, 
Talma, in terms that I feel myself bound to refute. The expostulation in 
behalf of an injured female, which has been denominated a philippie 
against the French Tragedian, was aimed at the overbearing encroachment 
of a gentleman you have thought proper to protect; and if his conduct can 
only be justified by the laws of retaliation, as you seem to insinuate, I must 
lament the narrow principles upon which it is excused. When M. alma ap- 
plied fur permission to exhibit his powers in the British metropolis, that ex- 
hibition would have excluded many native actors from employment or patro- 
nage, and was accordingly refused. At Valenciennes the English company 
were pursuing a successful career, when M. Talma arrived to interrupt it, 
and persuaded the civic authorities to contenance his unjust and arbitrary 
usurpation of the Theatre. The cases, therefore, were totally at variance; 
and you are also mistaken in imputing the postponement of Miss Jonas’s 
benefit to the French manager, as M. Talma’s appearance was sanctioned by 
the mayor, whose behaviour was marked with every blemish that can discre-! 
dit his feelings or his function. A sincere respect for the fair individual 
whom M. Talma superseded, without the slightest apology, induced me to 
censure his infringement of her rights; and if my Opinion has been exe 
pressed with peculiar warmth, that excess must be referred to the source from 
which it orignated. Iam, sir, &e. 

A Correspondent in the same paper attacked Mr. Oxberry's 
statement as follows : 

Sir, 

Permit me to claim from your impartiality the insertion in your Journal of 

a few lines respecting the denunciation of Mr. Oxberry. J shall say nothing 
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with regard to the puerile attack directed against M. Talma, an attack which 
entirely owes its origin to the irritation of wounded self-love. It is the 
Mayor of Valenciennes who has to bear all the weight of the anger of Mr. 








O. who assured us that the Mayor entirely failed in his duty. The accusa- 
tion is a heavy one,—let us see whether there is any foundation for it:—The 
first tragic actor of France had arrived at Valenciennes, and, in the eyes of 
the inhabitants, surrounded by new glory, in consequence of the testimonies 
of esteem with which he had been honoured in England. They wished him 
to play, his stay amongst them being short, and the Officers of the English 
garrison did not oppose it. If the latter had desired to hear in preference 
Mr. Oxberry, the Mayor would not have opposed it, or have disturbed the 
harmony resulting from the military occupation. But so far from that, the 
English Officers were eager to go to hear the successor of Le Kain. A cir- 
cumstance also has escaped Mr. O. A tenth of the produce of representations 
is paid to the benevolent fund, the presence of Talma increased the maximum 
of receipt, and the Mayor therefore served at the same time the cause of hu- 
manity, whilst he administered to the pleasures of the public. 

By his character and his conduct in difficult times, he has acquired the 
esteem of the inhabitants, notwithstanding the assertion of Mr. O. who, un- 
der these circumstances, has at least the advantage of having fixed on him- 
self the public attention a little more than ordinary, which brings to mind the 
old adage, that anger is the worst of advisers. 

L’HERMITE. 


This contest we supposed would have closed with the ensuing 


epistle : 
To the Editor of the Morning Chronicle. 
Sir, 

Iam sorry my denunciation against M. Talma should have drawn your cor- 
respondent L’Hermite from his retirement ; he has, however, convinced me 
that a man, when excluded from society, soon looses that tactus which so deli- 
cately and imperceptibly regulates the conduct of every feeling man, and I 
should hope, particularly, of every Englishman. L’Hermite asserts that it 
was at the desire of the officers of the English garrison, that M. Talma per- 
formed; so far from such being true, many did not know of his arrival till 
within a few hours of his performance, and others actually went to the Theatre 
under the impression that the English Company would perform. It certainly 
escaped me, that a tenth of the profits were to be given to the poor: but I sus- 
pect not more so than those who ought to have been partakers of that bounty. 
But L’Hermite should remember, that the country actors of our nation are 
generally not very rich, and French patronage is certainly not very likely to 
make them so; if, therefore, we must rob one part of the poor to give to anu- 
ther, Ido not perceive how the cause of humanity is to be benefitted by the 
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act; and it certainly would be in opposition to the views of our modern phi- 
lanthrophists, for they ever award the palm to merit and industry. It has 
been said, ‘ my self-love was wounded.” No! It was the spirit of an English- 
man, properly advocating the cause of an oppressed countrywoman in a foreign 
land ; but even had she been of avy nation, | hope I should have telt no other 
sense than that of doing my duty If, as L*Hermite asserts, this act has 
brought mea little more into notice, the censure which his retired and unso- 
cial habits have caused him to pass upon me, confers a compliment for which 
I thank him. 

It will be proper here to intimate, that I have no desire to prolong discussion 
upon such atrivial matter; andalso to remark that [ shall not deem it neces- 


sary to reply to any person whose signature envelopes him in the garb of 
fiction. 


But in a Morning Paper of the 27th instant, the following 
statement has appeared, which we give in justice to M. Talma, 
under whose authority it has been published. 


A letter lately appeared in the public Prints from Mr. Oxberry, of Drury- 
lane Theatre, to M. Talma, remonstrating with the latter upon his conduct 
towards an English Company performing at Valenciennes. The circumstances 
which gave rise to this letter are accurately these :—M. Talma arrived, some 
time since, at Valenciennes, in consequence of a previous engagement to per- 
form atthe Theatre of that city. The Manager immediately waited upon him, 
and inquired when it might be convenient for him to give a representation, 
and it was proposed that M. Talma should commence the following evening. 
In the course of this conversation with the Manager he was informed there 
was an English Company in the town, at which he expressed great pleasure, 
together with a desire that his performance might not interfere with theirs. 
The Manager replied, that the French and English Companies played alter- 
nately, and that M. Talma’s night could not interfere with theirs. A bill was 
accordingly put up, announcing M. Talma’s appearance on the following night. 
No remonstrance was made on the occasion by the English Company; and 
M. Talma remained entirely ignorant of the night of his representation hav- 
ing been fixed upon for the benefit of a Lady of that Company, until three 
days afterwards he was informed thereof by the letter in question from Mr. 
Oxberry. M. Talma, instead of replying to a letter couched, it must be al- 
lowed, invery unbecoming terms, contented himself with expressing his regret 
to the English Manager at his having been the innocent cause of an injury 
sustained by a Lady of his Company, assuring him that nothing could be fur- 
ther from his intention, it being his constant desire to shew every attention in 
his power to the English in general, from whom he had recently met so kind 
a reception in their country, but to those of his profession in particular, 


To this statement Mr. Oxberry has replied as follows :— 
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Sir, 

No sooner had | promised never again to touch upou a subject that had al- 
ready becu spm out to an unnecessary length, than « friend of M. Talma 
comes forward for the first time, aud with a munber of wefruths which it must 
have given him great pain to string together, endeavours to prove that M. 
Talma is a very innocent man. But till he can deny these ¢ruéhs, 1 cannot 
think my Letter unbecoming, nor can every unfavourable impression be re- 
moved. Will his friend deny these facts? Did not AJ. Talma perform at 
Valenciennes on the night oppointed and advertised for Miss Jonas's benefit ? 
Did he ever apologize for so doing (for by his friend's stateimeut, he knew of 
it three days after,) or endeavour by any means in his power to remedy the in- 
jury she had sustained? { shall conclude by asserting that every word in my 
letter to M. Talma is strictly true ; nor can he, without having recourse to 


the same meanness as his friend, deny it. 
I am, sir, &c. W. OXBERRY. 





HEREFORD THEATRE. 
Mr. EpiTor, August 31. 
This Theatre opened for the assizes, and Mr. Norman, the Pantaloon, 
made his debut in the ‘* Forest of Bondy,’’ assisted by his dog. He has also 


’ 


played in ‘* Robinson Crusoe,’’ and introduced a new partomime, called 


‘© Harlequin Captive,’ which, considering the smallness of the house, was 
tolerably effective, but unfortunately met with very little encouragement, 
though Mr. Norman mantained his reputation as a ‘‘ good old man.” 


The company was not destitute of decent actors, and the stage-manager, 
Mr. Charles Crisp, played Richard IlI. Sir Giles Overreach, Gambia, and 
Meg Merrilies, with some degree of credit. The scenery was rather Letter than 
it used to be, and embraces sume specimens of much pictoral ability. A 
view, in particular, of St. Owen’s-street, in this town, deserved the warmest 
approbation. 

At the termination of the assizes, the Theatre closed till the races, when 
Miss Kelly commenced her engagemen with Julian, in the ‘* Peasant Boy,”’ 
followed by Maria, ‘* Of Age To-morrow ;”’ Zorayda, “‘ Rich and Poor ;” Flora, 
** Midnight Hour ;”” Dinah Cropley, ‘* Touchstone ;’’ Clara, ‘‘ Matrimony,” 
and Caroline, in the *‘ Prize.” She performed at every appearance to over- 
flowing houses, and realized the most decided proofs of success. Her per- 
formance of Curoline was far superior to any thing I ever saw upon the boards 
of this Theatre, and her singing to her own harp accompaniment excited the 
loudest peals of applause. 

Grimaldi appeared here, on Wednesday the 27th inst. and following night, 
in the characters of Scaramouch, and the Clown in ‘‘ Mother Goose.” His 
last performance was brilliantly attended, when his song of ‘‘ Tipytywichet,”’ 
to use a technical phrase, went down remarkably well, His son assisted the 
entertainments, and, from his dexterity, may be termed “ A Chip of the 

Old Block.” The performances, the assizes, and the races, in the phrase- 
ology of Walter Scott, are now “ all sunk to rest,” and the town has re- 


turned to its habitual monotony. G. 
/ 
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THE REPOSITORY. 
No. VII. 


«‘ The mind of man not being capable of having many ideas under view at 
once, it was necessary to have a Repository, to lay up those ideas.” Lockk. 


1.—CLASSICAL WIT. 


There is the genuine Attic salt in many retorts and observa- 
tions of Themistocles, the Athenian commander, whose wit seems 
to have equalled his military and political capacity. He used to 
say, ‘* the Athenians paid him no honour or sincere respect ; 
but when a storm arose, and danger appeared, they sheltered 


themselves under him, as under a plane-tree, which, when the 


weather was fair again, they would rob of its leaves and its 
branches.” 

As he loved to be particular in every thing, when he happened 
to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, that it had a good 
neighbour. 

An officer, who thought he had done the state some service, set 
ting himself up against Themistocles, and venturing to compare 
his own exploits with his, he replied to him by this fable :— 
«© There once happened a dispute between the feast day and the 


day after the feast: says the day after the feast, I am full of bustle’ 


and trouble, whereas with you, folks enjoy at their ease every 
thing ready provided. You say right, says the feast day, but if I 
had not been before you, you would not have been at all.” 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the worthy 
man to the rich one, and assigned as a reason, that he had rather 
she should have a man without money, than money without a man, 

When attempting to extort money from the Andrians, he told 
them ‘* he brought two gods along with him, Persuasion and 
Force,” but they replied with equal dexterity, “ they had also two 
great gods on their side, Poverty and Despair, who forbade them 
to satisfy him.” 

When protected by the king of Persia, and treated with extraors 
dinary respect, after the ruin of his affairs in Athens, seeing his 
table spread with unparalleled elegance, he turned to his child. 

Vor, XI.—No. 62. Z 
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ren, and said, Children, we should have beer undone, had it not been 
for our undoing. 


2.—ANACHRONISM. 


In a picture by Velvet Breughel, of the Adoration of the Magi, 
an Indian king is represented in a large white surplice, with boots 
and spurs, and bringing in his hand, for a present to the holy 
child, the model of a modern ship. 


3.—STREET-DOORS. 


Among the Greeks, at an early period, the street doors were 
made to open outwards, which is proved from those passages in 
the comic drama, where it is mentioned, that those who went out 
knocked loudly on the inside of the doors first, to give warning to 
such as passed by, or stood before them, lest the door in opening 
should dash against them. In Rome, from its earliest establish- 
ment, the contrary practice was adopted, for when Marcus Vale- 
rius, the brother of Publicola, had a house built for him at the 
public expense, the street-door was exclusively made to open out- 
wards, to show, by such an honourable distinction, that he was 
always ready to receive any proposal for the public service, 


4.—THE ISLE OF DOGS 


forms part of Poplar marsh, and is situated on the North side of 
the River Thames, in Middlesex. When our sovereigns had a 
palace at Greenwich, they used it as a hunting-seat, and kept the 
kennels of their hounds in this marsh. These animals frequently 


making a great noise, the seamen called the place by that name it 
now bears. 


5.—BACKGAMMON. 


It appears from the glossary to thc Welsh laws that the game 
of Backgammon was invented in Wales, some time before the 
reign of Canute the Great, and that it derived its name from 
Back, which in the Welsh language means little, and Cammon, 
which, in the same tongue, signified bottle. 


G.—ANTIPATHIES. 


Henry III of France could not remain alone in the room in 
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which there was a cat—The Duke d’Epernon used to faint at the 
sight of a leveret—Marshal d’Albert was indisposed at table 
whenever they served up a young wild boar, or a sucking pig— 
Uladislaus, King of Poland, was deranged, and took to flight, 
whenever apples were brought before him—Erasmus could not 
smell fish without being thrown into a fever—Scaliger trembled at 
the sight of water-cresses—Tycho Brahe felt his limbs sink under 
him whenever he met a hare or a fox—The Chancellor Bacon 
swooned whenever there was an eclipse of the moon—Boyle fell 
into convulsions on hearing the sound of water drawn from a 
cock—La Mothe le Vayer could not endure the sound of any 
musical instrument, yet had exquisite pleasure from the noise of 
thunder—An Englishman in the last century was near expiring 
whenever they read to him the fifty third chapter of Isaiah—and a 
Spaniard nearly at the same time fell into a syncope whenever he 
heard the word lana, (wool) though his coat was made of that 
material. 


7.——INDIAN JUGGLERS. 


It appears from a passage in Plutarch’s life of Lycurgus, that 
the principal experiment upon which these Jugglers have ground- 
ed their reputation, was well known, and practised among the 
Athenians, a certain citizen of whom laughed at the Lacedemo- 
nian short-swords, and said, ‘*‘ The Jugglers would swallow them 
with ease upon the stage.” <‘‘ And yet,” replied King Agis, (not 
to omit so exquisite a repartee), ‘‘ we can reach our enemies’ hearts 
with them.” | 


8.—sINGULAR AFFINITY. 


Died in January, 1772, aged 108, Mrs Wittinburgh, second 
cousin to Queens Mary and Anne. Her maiden name was Hyde, 
and thus established the relationship. She had lived for the last 
fifty years in Emanuel hospital, near Tothill-fields, Westminster, a 
charitable asylum founded by Lady Dacre. Her first htsband 
was captain of a man of war, and killed at the siege of Vigo» 
her second many years sword-bearer to the city of London, and 
her last a stay-maker, in Westminster. She had several children 
and grandchildren, all of whom she survived. 
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9.—BURNING WELL. 


“‘ They write from Matera, that during several weeks past a 
burning well has been discovered in that neighbourhood, the 
water of which being put near a candle takes the flame like alcohol, 
and continues to burn till the greatest part of it is consumed.” 
Naples, January 20, 1757. 


10.—VOLTAIRE. 


The following letter, written in English by Voltaire, was trans- 
mitted to the unfortunate Admiral Byng, at Portsmouth, soon 
after his condemnation : 

Sir, 

Tho’ Iam almost unknown to you, I think ’tis my duty to send you the 
copy of the letter which I have just received from the Marshal Duke de Riche- 
lieu: honor, humanity, and equity, order me to convey it into ‘your hands. 
This noble and unexpected testimony from one of the most candid as well as 
the most generous of my countrymen, makes me presume your judges will do 
you the same justice. 

lam, with respect, sir, &c. 

To the Hon. Jobn Byng, Esq. VOLTAIRE. 

Here followed, as an enclosure, the document alluded to, which 
the philanthropic sender authenticated by the annexed writing : 


I received this original letter from Marshal Duke de Richelieu the first of 
January, 1757. In witness of which I have signed my name. 
VOLTAIRE. 


11.—CURIOUS MISTAKE. 


In September, 1759, a heavy gale of wind from the N. E. so 
greatly impeded the current of the Gulf of Florida, that the wa- 
ter, forced at the same time into the Gulf of Mexico by the trade 
winds, rose to such a height, that not only the Tortugas and 
other islands disappeared, but the loftiest trees were covered on 
the peninsula of Larga; and at this time the ‘‘ Litbury” snow, 
John Lorraine master, being caught in the gale, came to an an- 
chor, as the master supposed, in Hawke channel, but to his great 
surprise he found the vessel next day high and dry on Elliott's 
island, with his anchor suspended in the boughs of a tree. 
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OF SHAKSPEARE AND A CRITICAL REVIEWER. 





It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul. OTHELLO. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 


Yes, sir, it is the cause of Shakspeare that I have to plead :— 
Your temple will, of course, be readily opened to me. It is 
known, then, to almost every literary man, that the early im- 
pressions of the plays of this great master are replete with the 
grossest errors; errors, which the labour of several years has en- 
abled me to remove from the page ; and for which I have, by “ all 
judicious” readers been honoured with nearly unqualified praise.* 
A writer in the Critical Review, however,—who as he evidently 
thinks himself a Conjuror, would no doubt very willingly pass 
for such, has remarked on my emendations as follows— 

‘© The title awakened all our sympathies in favour of the author, 
and we indulged a pardonable hope that the comments of Mr 
Becket would be meritoriously distinguished from those of pre- 
ceding annotators by a devoted adherence to the text as it is pre- 
sented in the earlier editions. But not so Mr B.”” Critica, Re- 
view. Now what would this ‘‘ devoted adherence to the text of 
the earlier editions’—be, but a devoted adherence to blunders and 
consummate nonsense ?+—An adherence, by the way, to which the 





* See Theatrical Inquisitor pp. 45, and 46. Augustan Review p. 9. New 
Monthly Magazine p. 34. British Neptune p. 742 &c. &c. Article.—** Shaks- 
peare’s himself again.”” Honourable testimonies all, as proceeding from the 
lovers of Shakspeare and truth, Generous critics! May ye long enjoy the 
public favour. 

+ Instance.—That these hot tears that break from me perforce, should 
make the worst blasts and fogs upon the untender woundings of a father’s 
curse peruse every sense about the old fond eyes beweep this cause—LEar. 
‘* | have transcribed the above (says Dr. Johnson) from the first edition, that 
it may appear to those who are unacquainted with old books, what is the dif- 
ficulty of revision, and what indulgence is due to those that endeavour to re- 
store corrupted passages.” 
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said Reviewer is clearly ‘‘ devoted,” and by which he is (whether 
‘*meritoriously”’ or not, the reader shall determine,) as certainly 
«« distinguished.” But let us see what a critic of different pre- 
tensions has advanced on the matter—(It is spoken of in Weber's 
edition of Ford’s dramatic works,) ‘‘ It is not sufficient for Mr. 
W. to say, that many of the errors which we shall point out are 
found in the old copy. It was his duty to reform them: a fac- 
simile of blunders no one requires. Modern editions of our old 
poets are purchased on the faith of a corrected text: this is their 
claim to notice, and if defective here, they become at once litile 
better than waste paper.” Quarterty Review p.12. The remark 
is just; but it issuch as every one (unless indeed he bea Critical 
Reviewer) must necessarily make. 

Dr. Johnson has said in his preface to Shakspeare, (though 
without a due consideration of circumstances,) ‘‘ It weresto be 
wished that we all explained more and amended less.” This is cer- 
tainly desirable, and as it respects the genuine language of the 
poet, it is a mode which should be pursued at all times. But to 
attempt an interpretation of that which the transcriber, the prin- 
ter, or the editor has converted into nonsense, were a strange 
abuse of intellect indeed and must infallibly be disgraceful to our- 
selves :—for how erplain that which is wholly inexplicable as it 
stands. Nothing then is left for us but to explain by conjecture, 
and this, it should be remembered, can only be done by a nice 
attention to the context. How far I have succeeded in this parti- 
cular, may be determined by the following specimens. Be it not 
forgotten, however, that it is to men of true judgment, and not 
to the babes and sucklings of literature that the appeal is made. 





— “*¢ come thick night, 

And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ? 

That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, hold, hold !” MACBETH. 


This passage is unintelligible, partly owing to corruption, and 
partly to misplacement of the words. To make Heaven peep through 
a blanket, is, to say as little as possible in its disfavour, highly 
ridiculous: for as Dr. Warburton has observed, though the 
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language of Shakspeare is frequently faulty, and without regard 

to grammar-rule, his expression is at no time non-sensical. The 

corruptions, I think, are these: ‘ peep” in mistake for deep, 

and “* blanket” for blench at. I correct the whole as follows— 














‘* come thick night, 








a And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell: 
a : That heaven see not the wound my keen knife makes, 
a Deep through thy dark, nor blench at it to cry 
Hold, hold! 
Pe ‘‘ Dark” is used for darkness, So that heaven ‘ see not”— 
Ps «‘ deep through thy dark”—is, ‘‘ see not the deep wound of 


i 4 my knife, favoured by thy darkness.’’ ‘‘ Nor blench at it” is, 
é nor even start, shrink, or be alarmed at it (the sight of the 
knife) soas to cry, hold, hold! ‘ Blench at,’ written perhaps by 
a careless transcriber blenk at, was by the printer mistaken for 
blanket. As to what I have supposed in regard to the jumbling 
of the words, no one who has examined the earlier editions will 
hesitate to pronounce the conjecture probable. It is impossible 
that the text should be right. 








*¢ I have no spur 
To prick the sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’er-leaps itself, 





And falls en the other.” MACBETH. : 
a This monologue is replete with difficulties. The editors have uni- 
Pe formly printed these lines as above, and as if they understood 


them. But what it is to “* prick the side of an intent” seems not 
very easy to tell: and as for ‘‘vaulting ambition over leaping 
itself, and tumbling on the other side” the expression, if not 
absolutely nonsensical, presents to us a most ridiculous image. 
‘Intent’ is, I think, contracted, (inten’t) intenant, which word 
is of the same import as inmate, now in use (Lodger, guest.) 
‘Spur’ is incentive, impeller. I would read as under— 


I have no spur, H 
To prick the sides of my intenant, but only i 
Vaulting ambition which falls on itself, it 
And o’er-leaps the other. 
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This reading, may by some be thought rugged, the ear not 
being accustomed to the word intenant. But ruggedness is com- 
mon with Shakspeare and must not be objected to, when, in con- 
sequence of it, any meaning can possibly be elicited, which surely 
is not the case as the passage now stands. In what I have pro- 
posed, and merely by the aid of transposition, there isconsistency, 
while all is perfectly in unison with the reasoning that had gone 
before. The sense of the whole is this—‘‘ I have nothing that 
should impel or hurry me to this deed, (‘‘ to prick the sides of 
my intent’) to murder my guest, my inmate, but only a strained 
ambition (‘* which falls on’’) which assaults the object—that ob- 
ject whom it envies, and whose place and dignity it aspires to— 
‘< itself""—that is,—it trusts not the business to an agent, and by 
such practice ‘* O'er-leaps the other”—i. e. he gains the desired 
advantage: the man who was the bar to his greatness is leaped 
over. This order of the words which gives—‘ o’er-leaps the 
other, (the adversary, the opposing person) instead of the read- 
ing ‘‘ falls on the other side,”—may yet further be proved as 
right, by attending to the expression made use of by the Thane 
in a former scene. Duncan says, 

‘© We will establish our estate upon 


Our eldest, Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The Prince of Cumberland.” 


Macbeth, on hearing this, exclaims— 

‘¢ The Prince of Cumberland! that is a step, 

On which I must fall down, or else p’er-leap. {aside) 
“© To prick the sides of his inmate’’—to express kill, or destroy him, 
is no doubt quaint and affected ; but I am persuaded that the lan- 
guage is such as the poet would be likely to employ. Thus we 
find in “ Othello’—<** I thought to have jerk’d him underneath 
the ribs” (i. e. stab him)—*‘ Might his quietus make with a bare 
bodkin.” (i. e. kill himself) These are perfectly analogous, and 
so of others which it is unnecessary to adduce. 

It may be further observed, that the expression stab in the side, 
appears to be used as marking more particularly a vital part.— 
‘* Prick the side,” is as though he should say stab to the heart.— 
In like manner Virgil—Heret lateri lethalis arundo,—-which Dry- 
den translated, 
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the fatal dart 
Sticks in his side, and rankles in kis heart. 


PEATE EEE 

















Again, and with regard to intenant,—which 1 suppose to have 
been written inten’t—(it should be remembered that elision or the 
contraction of words, in the expression of the Grammarian ap- 
haresis, syncope, and apocope) is frequent with our earlier writers, 
and that much obscurity has thence arisen. In ‘‘ Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” for instance, (a single one may suffice) support is printed 
sport, no doubt from its having been originally contracted into 
sport. Antony is dying, and Cleopatra calls out to him, “‘ here's 
support’—that is, in her arms. Johnson, who reads with all the 
commentators—sport,—talks of the word as being a strange one. 
It would indeed be such, were that in fact the Queen’s expression, 
but it is certainly strange that it should for amoment beso un- 
derstood of her: and on observing these things, as also the want 
of attention to the propriety of situation and character, one is 
almost tempted to exclaim in the style of Mr. Theobald, on other 
occasions—Sagacious Editors! What a blessed reading is here ! 


ANDREW BECKET. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 








RESEARCHES ON THE LIFE 
OF 
QUINTUS ROSCIUS, 
THE ACTOR. 
Translated from the original French of the Abbé Fraguier. 
As read to the Academy of Belles Lettres, &c. at Paris, on Feb, 93, 1717. 





(Continued from page 110 and concluded) 


It may not be uninteresting for a moment to turn aside and 
consider a very remarkable passage of Plato, which appears to 
have some bearing upon our subject. It is found at the conclu- 
sion of the Banquet. Plato recounts that after the greater part of 


the guests had retired, Aristodemus, very late at night, found So- 
Vou. XI.—No, 62. Qa 
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crates in the Banquetting Hall, seated between Agathon, a tragic 
poet who had just gaised the prize of Tragedy, and Aristophanes, 
so well known by his comedies. Socrates, by a most powerful 
argument, had brought them both to an admission that a man of 
sterling genius, by steadily adhering to the first, great, leading 
principles of the art, could write either tragedy or comedy, with 
equal facility and success. 

I have sometimes endeavoured to conjecture by what train of 
reasoning he could have led them to a result which seems quite at 
variance. with what he himself teaches in the book on the ‘ Re- 
public.” But the discovery does not seem impossible, when we 
examine his remarks, in the ‘* Philebus’’ of Plato, on the sources 
of the Ridiculous, which constitutes comedy, and those of the 
Terrible, which plays so great a part in tragedy. Perhaps we 
might trace him to his conclusion thus: Let us class the dramatic 
writers of his time, and after separating all those who employ 
original conceptions, and are guided by fixed principles,—in short 
those who write with science, from such as, by a facility at fancy- 
ing situations and stringing couplets, pronounce theinselves poets ; 
and turning these last aside, in company with a herd of the same 
species to whom Socrates in the ‘‘ Phedrus” gives such good ad- 
vice ;—after thus dividing the gold from the dross, we might pro- 
bably in the first class detect the elements of equal capability for 
both orders of composition. But this would carry us too far. 
Socrates might have strengthened his argument by other exam- 
ples. He most probably instanced the tragic poets, with whom 
it was a custom to place after three tragedies a fourth piece entitled 
a Satire,in the broadest style of farce, and of which the ‘* Cyclop” 
of Euripides is a specimen. He might, too, have adduced the 
Greek actors, had there been any, as was probable, who, like 
Roscius, excelled equally in both departments; for the talent 
which can faithfully express character in action is equal to that 
which can faithfully picture it in language. It is the same power 
of mind operating in a different way.. 

Socrates, -however, took very little interest in Theatrical merit 
of any description. He thought such pictures of a soul violently 
convulsed by the struggle of contending passions, ought in wis- 
dom tobe shunned, because the pleasure which they excite is 
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seldom built on virtue. When he spoke of the drama, it was 
merely to inveigh against its frivolity and danger, or to lower the 
pride of those who thought they deserved great credit for excel- 
Jing ia it, by proving to them that they were entitled to much 
Jess consideration than their vanity would tempt them to believe. 
But Socrates was too rigid for our times. Let us return to Roscius. 

The public interest required that such a master should dissemi- 
nate the principles of his art. His house became a school for 
persons ambitious to excel, and happy indeed was its influence 
upon the fortunes of an actor by the name of Eros, who, having 
been driven from the stage not by hisses only, non modo sibilis, 
but even personal violence, sed etiam convicio,—fled to that place of 
inspiration,—and found it, like some holy shrine, sicué in aram, 
a shelter from the storm. This actor, then the worst of the bad, 
in novissimis histrionibus, soon emerged from his retreat and suc- 
ceeded greatly. To the instructions of Roscius, says Cicero, he 
was indebted for the change. 

The style of Roscius was full of life and animation: citatior 
Roscius, says Quintilian. It was his maxim that the master-key 
of the art was THE BECOMING, caput esse artis decere. He-ad- 
mitted at the same time that THE BECOMING was beyond the reach 
of rules and not to be taught :—Quod tamen unum id esse quod 
tradi arte non posset. Hence it arose that he never could find a 
pupil perfectly to his mind; not but that he had some who de- 
served praise; yet if among many excellencies one defect appeared 
(and who is there without blemish?) he was disgusted. From this 
censure, I believe, we may except Cicero, who, as we read in 
Plutarch, learned declamation from this great Master. But the 
genius of Cicero carried him still farther. He brought eloquence 
into the lists against acting. Macrobius states it to have been a 
well-known fact that Cicero was in the habit of measuring his 
strength with Roscius; the orator, by the ever changing turns 
of language in which he clothed the same idea, endeavouring to 
exceed the endless varieties of gesture with which the actor illus- 
trated thesame words. He adds that Roscius was impelled by 


this struggle to compose a book, in which he placed acting on a 
par with eloquence. 
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The native fervour and delicate taste of Roscius rendered the 
business of instruction irksome and disagreeable to him. He 
taught, says Cicero, summo cum labore, stomacho, miseriaque, 
‘* with the greatest labour, weariness, and disgust.” The reason 
is very obvious: for, adds he, the greater a man’s genius and 
readiness, the more toil and the less patience will he have in 
teaching; and what can be more irritating than vainly to 
attempt beating into the heads of others, things which flash, as 
if by inspiration, into our own? 

But great as he found the annoyances of teaching, the vexation 
of a legal process, especially for a man so unhackneyed in the — 
tricks of law, must have been yet greater. I allude to the trial - 
respecting one of his pupils, in which Cicero was his defender— 
Justice and Gratitude having combined to bring in defence of Ros- 
cius, the voice which Roscius formed. The case stood thus: 

Caius Fannius Cherea had a slave by the name of Panurgius, who 
disclosed some talent for the stage. Cherea agreed with Roscius, 
provided he would instruct this slave, to make him common pro- 
perty and equally divide the profits. Roscius soon qualified him 
to succeed. Thus Cherea threw into the common stock the per- 
son of his slave, whose value was very trifling ; and Roscius, on 
his part, contributed an education which raised the slave’s value 
to an incalculable amount. Such was the state of things when 
Panurgius was slain. Roscius, wearied by the tedious uncertain- 
ties of law, compromised with the murderer for his own share of 
property in theslave, and received a piece of land in compensa- 
tion for his half of the loss. A long time afterwards, Cherea, 
who, though expert at litigation, could not obtain from the mur- 
derer the remaining portion, turned suddenly upon Roscius and 
demanded half of what Roscius had received. Roscius, who had 
only negociated individually and for himself, employed Cicero to 
defend him. The point on which the discussion hinged was this : 
Can a partner individually accept indemnity for his portion of a 
loss to the whole partnership? Cicero proves that Roscius, who 
did this, was justified in so doing. 

Let us now cull froin this oration such passages as exhibit, in the 
strongest light, the greatest excellence of Roscius;—I mean the 
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excellence of his virtue, which distinguished him as much among 
men, as his talent distinguished him among actors, For though 
Cicero, as an advocate, was in duty bound to compliment 
his client, yet there is a certain quality of panegyric which 
could not have been conceded to his profession, had not the 
Orator’s voice caught its tone from the voice of the public. 
Would it not else have been a mockery of Rome and a libel 
against truth? A prejudice, rather than a prop, to the cause he 
was defending !—For instance, had Roscius not been a person of 
unquestioned probity, could Cicero, however warm his friendship, 
have sustained his cause by an argument founded on the univer- 
sally acknowledged difference between the morals of this actor and 
Cherea, who from his partner had become his adversary? Would 
it not have been retorted, Away with this disgusting parallel.— 
Cherea perhaps may be what you are pleased to fancy him, but 
who is your Roscius ? An actor !—And who is ignorant of what an 
actor is!—Had such been the case Cicero never would have risqued 


- this answer to Saturius, who charged Roscius with having deceived 


Cherea.—‘ Which of them has deceived his partner? Is it Roscius ? 
Is it Cherea? Roscius !—What is it that you dare assert ?—Ros- 
cius ?—Fire vanishes not sooner before the wave, than calumny 
from his spotless character !—Roscius deceived his partner ?>— 
He, in whom,—I call the Gods to witness—the merit of the 
artist is surpassed by the integrity of the individual !—whose cha- 
racter is more perfect than his performances!—in whom Rome 
prefers the man to the actor; whose genius has led him to the 
stage, but whose virtues have made him worthy of the Senate !” 
Then addressing Piso, the judge—‘ but do I not forget myself and 
act absurdly in praising Roscius to Piso? as if I were wishing to 
interest you for one you know not !—Is there a person on earth of 
whom you think better than of Roscius ?—Is there one whose life 
has been more blameless >—Who adds to a delicate and scrupulous 
uprightness, more gentleness, more urbanity and more of those 
noble qualities which form the paragon ?" Then turning towards 
the accuser Saturius, ‘* de not you,” said he, “ Saturius,—even 
you,—agree with Piso? and whenever, in the progress of your 
cause, the name of Roscius has arisen, have you not distinguished 
it by that phrase of respect, (Quem honoris causa nomino, ‘ of 
whom I make honourable mention,’) which is only adopted towards 
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those whom we revere, or for whom we have the most exalted 
friendship ? and yet it seems ludicrously inconsistent to call him 
‘honourable’ and ‘ worthy,’ whom, at the same time, you would 
prove to be a scoundrel !—But for this I can easily account. The 
praises were dictated by your conscience, the accusations by your 
client.”’ 

So great was the friendship between Cicero and Roscius, that 
his influence alone induced Cicero to undertake the cause of Pub- 
lius Quintius, the brother in law of Roscius. He made noscruple 
in this very oration of publicly repeating the reason he had assign- 
ed to Roscius for resisting his request, and the arguments which 
Roscius employed to vanquish his reluctance. On this occasion it 
was that Cicero pronounced Roscius ‘‘ the only actor among 
‘men, fitted for the stage, and the only man among actors who 
ought not to be seen there.” I grant that this passage, simple 
as it seems, is finished with great skill and subtilty, and may be 
regarded merely as a flash of eloquence. Be itso. It does not 
the less prove that Cicero was fond of proclaiming his intimacy 
with Roscius, and that he felt it as an honour to himself, equal to 
any it could have conferred upon his friend. With this conviction, 
Quintus, the brother of Cicero, alluding to the tradition of the 
serpent in the cradle, says,—‘‘ Shall we not regard as an estab- 
lished fact, what all Lanuvium unites in asserting of Roscius, 
whose friendship you consider so dear and so delightful?” Quid ! 
amores ac delite tue Roscius, &c. ‘The passion of the Romans at 
that time for Theatrical amysements, rendered them boundless in 
their recompense of actors. And asthere is nothing which may 
not be dignified by virtue, and persons feel a secret pride in being 
generous to the good, the magistrates treated Roscius with exces- 
sive liberality. He received a thousand deniers a day, which, by 
turning the Roman money into French and English, would every 
ten years produce 150,000 crowns in the former currency, and 
£37,500 in the latter. But great as were his gains, he had the 
generosity to resign them for the public good; and at the time 
Cicero undertook his defence, he had then, for ten years, per- 
formed gratuitously. On this point Cicero exclaims tauntingly to 
his adversary, ‘‘ Fannius Cherea, have you the liberality to do as 
much ? Would you not sooner have acted your soul out for such 
asum?>” Hoc tu, Fanni, faceres, et si hos questus recipere posses 
non eodem tempore et gestum et animam ageres ! 
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The whole nation paid respect to Roscius. Even Sylla himself, 
when head of the state and dictator, sent hima gold ring, in tes- 
timony of his peculiar regard. 

Roscius had through life declared that as soon as age should im- 
pair his requisites, instead of retiring from before the public he 
would accommodate his action to his powers and temper his enun- 
ciation to the feebleness of his voice: Solet idem. Roscius dicere, 
se, quo plus sibi accederet atatis, eo tardiores tibicinis modos et 
cantus remissiores esse facturum. He carried the resolution into 
effect: In senectute numeros in cantu ceciderat, ipsasque tardiores 


fecerat tibias, says Cicero. For every play was characterised by a 


peculiar music of intonation ; and from the first breathing of the 
flute an instructed ear might discern, remarks the orator, whether 
Antiope or Andromache were about to grace the boards. 

These passages and others on the same subject, are not easily to 
be understood. It is difficult in modern times to comprehend 
how a whole comedy, the ‘* Andria’ of Terence for example, 
could be noted by the Musician, qui faciebat modos, ‘* who 
framed its notes,” as Cicero observes in the passage already quoted, 
or, qui modulavit, «* who settled its modufations,” as is mention- 
ed in the Didascalium, affixed to the ‘‘ Eunuch.” It is even 
yet more difficult to imagine by what means the declamation of 
Roscius could be tramelled by flutes and measured by musicians : 
adstrictus certa quadam numerorum moderatione et pedum: * res- 
trained by a certain regulation of numbers and motion of the 
feet.” But I wander beyond my bounds, It is time to close the 
subject. 

Roscius attained a good old age ; and the regrets of the public 
followed him to the grave. Cicero, in a few words, paid the last 
tribute to his memory. This passage will be found in his oration 
for the poet Archias: ‘* Who is there among us so flinty-hearted 
as not to have been shaken when we were lately told that Roscius 
was no more ? He died in years ;—but the grandeur of his ge- 
nius, the charms of his person and the purity of his character, 
seem to have entitled him to live for ever.’—Quis nostrum tam 
animo agresti ac duro fuit, ut Roscit morte nuper non commoveretur ! 
Qui cum esset senex mortuus, tamen propter excellentem artem ac 

venustatem videbatur omnino mori non debuisse. 


, 
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TALMA. 





LETTER FROM M. TALMA TO THE EDITOR OF THE MONITEUR. 
‘** Paris, August 2], 1817. 


Sin—I learn, upon my return from England, that, on the credit of cer- 
tain Journals, Iam publicly assailed with reproaches, of which I feel it my 
duty to take immediate notice. 

It is pretended that I wished to smuggle into Calais some articles of Eng- 
lish merchandize which were seized. In answer to this fact | have only to say 
that the accusation is wholly without foundation. My effects were examined 
with much politeness by the custom-house Officers of Calais, who did not 
discover that in any respect I had contravened the laws. 

The second accusation which is brought against me is of a nature more 
serious; and the high value which I attach to the esteem of the public—an 
object to which the whole efforts of my life have been devoted—the duty 
which I owe to my friends and to myself, make it imperative upon me to 
justify myself in this particular more explicitly. 

After the last representation of Mr. JoHN KemBLe, the first actor of the 
English Theatre, as justly dear for his noble character us for his rare talents, 
his friends and admirers assembled at a farewell dinner, in order to testify to 
him ina striking manner their attachment and their regret. The greatest 
Noblemen, the most distinguished Artists, and men of Letters, were present. 
According to the English custom, toasts were given: and in the midst of 
three or four hundred persons at table, and of a great number of spectators, it 
was desired to render me an object of particular distinction. The Noble Lord 
who was President of the féte, proposed a toast * to my honour and to the 
glory of the French Theatre.’ I replied by some phrases which were gra- 

’ ciously received, and in which I endeavoured to express my gratitude for the 
reception, so full of kindness, which I had experienced, and my wishes for 
the prosperity of the English Theatre. This return of politeness was, in a 
manner, a duty which the most severe observer of propriety could not con- 
demn. 

Some English Journals which have not reported with scrupulous exactness 
the extempore speeches at this assembly, have not reported mine more cor- 
rectly than others, and the French papers in translating them have not shewn 
greater fidelity. 

To join a political wish to the toast which I proposed, ‘in the midst of 
persons who were only assembled to celebrate the arts, and to honour parti- 
cularly my profession, would have been, to say the least, a folly ; to forget in 
the same situation that I wasa Frenchman, would have been something 
more than absence of mind: and this double unsuitableness would have been 
tacitly blamed even by those to whom I addressed myself, 
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1 am delighted to make known the reception, truly fraternal, which [ 
experienced from the artists of London—the flattering distinctions, the — 
attentions of which I have been the object in the highest classes of society 5 
but the profound gratitude which I feel for the testimonies of affection and 
esteem (honourable alike to the French Theatre and to myself) has never 
made and never will make me forget that sentiment, without a rival—the 


predilection which every good man owes to the country of his birth. 
1 have the honour to be, &e. 


“© TALMA.” 


ee 


MOORE'S MELODIES. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 

In the fifth number of the “Irish Melodies,” for which Mr. 
Moore has supplied some beautiful poetry, one of the concluding 
airs is headed ‘“‘ You remember Ellen,”’ and narrates an affecting 
incident which is said to have happened in the family of the late 
Lord Exeter. The first stanza runs thus: 

You remember Eten, our hamlet’s pride, 
How meekly she bless’d her humble lot 
When the stranger William had made her his bride, 
And love was the light of their lowly cot. 
Together they toil’d thro’ winds and rains, 
Till WixuiaM at length, in sadness, said, 
‘* We must seek our fortune on other plains ;’— 
Then, sighing, she left her lowly shed. 


Here, sir, you perceive that Ellen is wedded, and follows William 
in search of a fresh habitation; with what surprise, then, will 
vou trace the opening of the second verse : 


They roam’d a long and a weary way, 
Nor much was the maiden’s heart at ease— 


The ‘‘ maiden!” after ‘* William had made her his bride,” too ! 
However great the hurry in which Mr. Moore composed these 
words, nothing can excuse the blunder he has here so frightfully 
committed, and I shall thank you to notice it in your pages, as a 


warning to those who may otherwise become riwoulous by re- 
peating the absurdity. 


DETECTOR. 


Vou, XI.—No. 62. 
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THE NECROLOGIST. 
No. IX. 





JOHN HOME. 





Home, disbanded from the sons of pray’r 
For loving plays CHURCHILL. 











On the 14th of December, 1756, the tragedy of ‘‘ Douglas” 
was produced upon the Canongate stage, at Edinburgh, and be- 
came instantly obnoxious to the Scottish Presbytery, who decried 
it asa blasphemous production, and furnishing encouragement 
to suicide. Proceedings were immediately instituted against the 
Rev. Mr. Home, its author, and other ministers who attended the 
representation, it having been proved by deposition that one 
player, in the character of Old Norval, swore ‘*‘ by him that 
died on the accursed tree," an expression taken nearly verbatim 
from an ancient English ballad; and that another, as Glenalvon 
said 

No priest! no priest ! I'll risk eternal fire ! 
These passages are thus far singular points of exception,—Mr. 
Home suppressed them both after the first performance, nor ever 
suffered them to appear in print; a strong presumption that he 
felt their alleged indecency. 

Mr. Jackson, in his ‘ History of the Scottish Stage,” has de- 
tailed these circumstances with an able hand, and to the pages of 
that amusing though neglected work, we shall occasionally resort 
for remark or information. 

The Presbytery of Scotland had urged a cry against all dramatic 
representation, nothwithstanding their having confessedly origi- 
nated, in modern Europe, from their own body, and for a member 
of holy orders to be seen within the walls of a play-house, was 
anathematized by their assemblies as a crime of the deepest die. 
What then must have been their indignation and astonishment 
when informed, that, in open defiance of their most positive injunc- 
tions, a clergyman of the church of Scotland had not only pre- 
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sumed to write a dramatic composition, but procured its appear- 
ance upon the unlicensed Theatre of their metropolis ! 

They proceeded immediately to the most violent measures ; sum- 
moned before the assembly such members of their community as had 
dared to be seen within the doors of an excommunicated fabric ; 
publicly censured them; suspended one, for eleven months, 
from his pastoral employment, and circulated the following 


Admonition and Exhortation by the Rev. Presbytery of Edinburgh, 
to all withim iieir hounds. 
At Edinburgh, the 5th day of January, 1757. 


The Presbytery taking into their serious consideration, the declining state 
of religion, the open profanation of the Lord’s day, the contempt ‘of publie 
worship, the growing luxury and levity of the present age ; in which so many 
seem lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God. And being particularly af- 
fected with the UNPRECEDENTED COUNTENANCE given of late to the playhouse 
inthis place, when the state of the nation, and the circumstances of the 
poor, make such hurtful entertainments still more pernicious ; judged it their 
indispensible duty to express, in the most open and solemn manner, the deep 
eoncern they feel on this occasion. 

The opinion which the Christian Church has always entertained of stage 
plays and players, as prejudicial to the interests of religion and morality, is 
well known; and the fatal influence which they commonly have on the far 
greater part of mankind, particularly the younger sort, is too obvious to be 
called in question. 

To enumerate how many servants, apprentices, and students in different 
branches of literature in this city and suburbs, have been seduced from their 
proper business, by attending the stage, would be a painful, disagreeable task. 

The Presbytery, in the year 1727, when consisting of many pious, prudent, 
and learned Ministers, whose praise is in all the churches, being aware of 
these evils, did prepare a paper, which was read from the several pulpits 
within their bounds, warning the people against the dangerous infection of 
the Theatre then erected there. 

In the year 1737, the legislature, in their great wisdom, did, by an act of the 
10th of George II, enact and declare, ‘‘ That every person who should, for 
hire or reward, act, or cause to be acted, any play or other entertainment of 
the stage, without the special licence and authority, mentioned in the said 
act, should be deemed a rogue and a vagabond, and for every such offence 
should forfeit the sum of fifty pounds sterling.” 

At that time a project was set on foot to obtain a licensed Theatre in this 
city; but the Masters and Professors of the university, supported by the Ma- 
gistrates, having prepared a petition, setting forth the dangerous tendency of 
a play-house here,with respect to the important interests of virtue and learn 

ing, the project was laid aside. 
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‘The players, however, being so audacious as to continue to act in defiance 
of the law, the Presbytery did, at their own charge, prosecute them be- 
fore the Court of Session ; and prevailed in the process. The players were 
fined in terms of law; and warrants being issued forapprehending them, they 
fled from justice. But others came in their place ; who since that time have 
attempted to elude the law, by changing the name of the PLAY-HOUSE into 
that of CoNCERT-HALL. 

As such a slight evasion, the mere change of a name, could not make the 
slightest variation in the nature of the thing, the Presbytery to do allin their 
power, and in their sphere, to prevent the growing evil; think themselves 
at this time loudly called upon, in ONE Bopy, and with oNE VoICE, to expos- 
tulate, in the bowels of love and compassion, with all under their care and 
inspection. 


When our gracious sovereign, attentive to the voice of providence, is calling 


from thethrone to humiliation and prayer how unseemly it is for his subjects . 


to give themselves up to mirth and jollity? When the war in which we are 
engaged, and many awful tokens of the divine displeasure, bespeak us, in 
the language of an inspired writer, to redeem the time because the days are 
evil, should that time be squandered away in running the constant round of 
foolish, not to say sinful amusements ? When the wants and cries of the nu- 
merous poor require extraordinary supplies, how unaccountable is it to lavish 
away vast sums for such vain and idle purposes? When the wisdom of the na- 
tion has guarded the inhabitants of this city and suburbs from the infection 
of the stage, by a plain and express statute ; is it not a high instance of folly, 
to break down that barrier, and open a door with their own hands for Thea- 
trical representations ? which are in many respects no less inconsistent with 
good policy, than unfriendly to religion ; and will be found, sooner or later, 
to affect their temporal as well as spiritual interests. 

On these accounts, and for many other obvious and weighty considerations, 
the Presbytery, warmed with just concern for the good of souls, do, in the fear 
of God, WARN, EXHORT, and oBTEST all within their bounds, as they regard 
the glory of God, the credit of our holy religion, and their own welfare, to 
walk worthy of the vocation wherewith they are called, by showing a sacred 
regard to the Lord's day, and all the ordinances of divine institution ; and by 
discouraging, in their respective spheres, the illegal and dangerous enter- 
tainments of the stage. 

The Presbytery would plead with ALL in authority, with TEACHERS of youth, 
PARENTs, and MASTERS of families to restrain, by every habile method, such 
as are under their influence, from frequenting these seminaries of folly and 
vice. They would particularly beseech the younger part of their flock, to 
beware, lest by example, or from a foolish desire of appearing in the fashion- 
able world, they be misled into such pernicious snares; snares, which must 
necessarily retard, if not entirely mar that progress in the respective parts of 
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their education, on which their future usefulness and success depend. And 
lastly, they would intreat and obtest persons of all ranks and conditions, 
that, instead of contributing to the growing licentiousness of the age, they 
may distinguish themselves by shining as lights in the world, being blameless 
and harmless, the sons of God, without rebuke, in a crooked and perverse 
nation ; OCCUPYING, for the great purposes of the honour of God and the 
good of Mankind, that time, that substance, and those other talents which 
they have received from their lord and master. 

On the whole, the Presbytery do, in the most earnest manner, call upon 
all who have the interest of religion at heart, to plead fervently at the throne 
of grace, in the prevailing name of the great mediator, until the spirit be 
poured upon us from on high, and the wilderness be a fruitful field, and the 
Sruitful field be counted for a forest. Then judgment shall dwell in the wild- 
erness, and righteousness remain in the fruitful field; and the work of right- 
eousness shall be peace,'and the effect of righteousness, quietness, and assurance 
for ever. . 

The Presbytery appoint this ADMONITION and EXNORTATION to be read from 
all the pulpits within their bounds, on the last sabbath, being the thirtieth 
day of this month, after divine service before noon. 


, The foregoing exhortation was occasioned by the great crowds 
that flocked for many successive nights to the tragedy, and their 
admiration, ‘while it stimulated curiosity, was confirmed by the 
annexed address from David Hume, the historian, prefixed, as a 
dedicatory epistle, to his ‘* Four Dissertations.” 


To the Rev. Mr. HuME, Author of « Douglas,” a tragedy. 


My dear sir, 

It was the practice of the antients to address their compositions only to 
friends and equals, and render their dedications monuments of regard and 
affection, not of servility and flattery. In those days of ingenious and candid 
liberty, a dedication did honour to the person to whom it was addressed, 
without degrading the author. If any partiality appeared towards the patron, 
it was at least the partiality of friendship and affection. 

Another instance of true liberty, of which antient times can only afford us 
an example, is the liberty of thought, which engaged men of letters, however 
different in their abstract opinions, to maintain a mutual friendship and re- 
gard; and never to quarrel about principles, while they agreed in inclinations 
and manners. Science was often the subject of disputation, never of animo- 
sity. Cicero, an academic, addressed his philosophical treatises, sometimes 
to Brutus, a stoic; sometimes to Atticus, an Epicurean. 

I have been seized with a strong desire of renewing these laudable practices 
of antiquity, by addressing the following dissertations to you, my good friend: 
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For such I will ever call and esteem you, notwithstanding the opposition 
which prevails between us, with regard to many of our speculative tenets, 
These differences of opinion I have only found to enliven our conversation ; 
while our common passion for science and letters served as a cement to our 
friendship. 1 still admired your genius, even when! imagined that you lay 
under the influence of prejudice ; and you sometimes told me, that you ex- 
cused my errors, on account of the candour and sincerity, which, you 
thought, accompanied them. . 

But to tell truth, it is less my admiration of your fine genius, which has en- 
gaged me to make this address to you, than my esteem of your character, and 
my affection to your person. That generosity of mind which ever accom- 
panies you ; that cordiality of friendship, that spirited honour and integrity, 
have long interested me strongly in your behalf, and have made me desirous 
that a monument of our mutual amity should be publicly erected, and if pos- 
sible, be preserved to posterity. 

I own, too, that I have the ambition to be the first who shall in public express 
his admiration of your noble tragedy of ‘* Douglas,”’ one of the most interesting 
and pathetic pieces, that was ever exhibited on any Theatre. ‘Should I give 
it the preference to the ** Merope” of Maffei, and to that of Voltaire, whieh 
it resembles in its subject ; should I affirm, that it contained more fire and 
spirit than the former, more tenderness and simplicity than the latter ; I 
might be accused of partiality ; And how could I entirely acquit myself, af- 
ter the professions of friendship which I have made to you ? But the unfeign- 
ed tears which flowed from every eye, in the numerous representations 
which were made of it on this Theatre; the unparalleled command which 
you appeared to have over every affection of the human breast: These are 
incontestible proofs, that you possess the true Theatric genius of Shakspeare 
and Otway, refined from the unhappy barbarism of the one, and licentious- 
ness of the other. 

My enemies, you know, and I own sometimes my friends, have reproached 
me with the love of paradoxes and singular opinions; and I expect to be exposed 
to the same imputation, on account of the character which [ have here given 

of your ‘** Douglas.” I shall be told, no doubt, that I had artfully chosen the 
only time, when this high esteem of that piece could be regarded as a paradox* 
to wit, before its publication ; and that not being able to contradict in this 
particular the sentiments of the public, I have, at least, resoived to go be- 
fore them. But I shall be amply compensated for all these pleasantries, if 
you accept this testimony of my regard, and believe me to be, with the 


greatest sincerity, Dear sir, 
Your most affectionate friend, 
Edinburgh, Jan. 3, 1757. And humble servant, 


DAVID HUME. 





* The delicacy and elegance of this compliment are beyond commendatien. 
To insinuate universal respect for the works of another, by medium of iron- 
ical self-reproach, isa stroke of ingenuity, peculiar, we believe, to the wit 
and virtues of Mr, Hume. EpiTor, 
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This denunciation was speedily strengthened by the annexed de- 
claration from a collateral body : | 


Glasgow, Feb. 14, 1757. 

The Presbytery of Glasgow having seen a printed paper, entitled ‘ An Ad- 
monition and Exhortation of the reverend Presbytery of Edinburgh,” which 
among other evils prevailing, laments the extraordinary and unprecedented 
countenance given of late to the play-house in that city ; and having good rea- 
son to believe, that this refers to the melancholy but notorious facts, that one 
who is a Minister of the Church of Scotland, did himself write and compass a 
stage-play entitled The Tragedy of Douglass, and got it to be acted on the 
Theatre at Edinburgh ; and that he, with several other Ministers of this Church, 
were present, and some of them oftener than once, at the acting of the said 
play before a numerous audience : The Presbytery being deeply affected with 
this new and strange appearance, think it their duty to declare, as they 
hereby do, that they agree with the Presbytery of Edinburgh in their senti- 
ments with respect to stage-plays ; and particularly that such entertainments 
from what has been usually exhibited in them, and also from the dissolute lives 
(for the most part) and infamous character of the players, have been 
looked upon by the Christian Church in all ages, and of all different commu- 
nions, as extremely prejudicial to religion and morality, as well as hurtful to 
the valuable interests of human society, by the wasteful expence of money 
and time they have occasioned; and being convinced by long experience, a sure 
test of the tendency of any action or practice, how vain it is to expect such 
a reformation of the stage as is consistent with the ends aforesaid ; and there- 
fore such entertainments should be discouraged and laid aside: And the Pres- 
bytery further considering, that the unprecedented countenance given to the 
play-house, in the instance mentioned, is greatly aggravated by a late act of 
Parliament, rendering the stage (because not licensed) unlawful in Scotland, 
and also from the present circumstances of the nation with regard to the 
war we are engaged in, the dearth of provisions, and the awful tokens of the 
divine anger against us: They therefore hereby appoint and instruct such of 
their members as shall represent them in the ensuing general assembly of this 
Church, to move and insist in a regular manner, that the venerable assembly 


do declare, bya public act, their judgment and that of this National Church . 


against the entertainments of the Theatre, as of very hurtful tendency to 


the interests of religion and society. 2dly, That the assembly do strictly . 


€nquire whether the facts above mentioned, viz. That a Minister of this 
Church has compassed and procured to be acted on the Theatre of the Can- 
ongate at Edinburgh, the tragedy called -< Douglass,’’ and that the repre- 
sentation of the said tragedy was attended by him and several other Ministers, 
having been under the consideration of the Presbyteries respectively concerned, 
ont whether these Ministers, having been found guilty, have been censured as 
their faults deserved; and to give such direction as they intheir wisdom shall find 
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necessary, that such Ministers may be made sensible that the Church of Scot. 

Jand will never protect her members ina practice so unbecoming their 
character, and of such pernicious tendency to the great interests of religion, 
industry, and virtue. And lastly, that the Assembly would use their best 
endeavours to obtain such an explication and enforcement of the act of the 
17th of Geo. 2. anent the play-house, as it may-not be liable to the pitiful 
evasions by which it is eluded. 

Mr. Home was cited to appear before his own Presbytery, at 
Haddington, on the 5th of April, but excused himself till the 1st 
of May, when he promised to attend. This indulgence was con- 
ceded, with certification, that the Presbytery would proceed to 
judgment at the time appointed, without delay, of which Mr. 
Home received a formal intimation by letter. 

' On the meeting of the Presbytery at Haddington, Mr. Home 
requested a further indulgence of a week. They referred the 
whole matter to the synod at Edinburgh, which was to meet on 
the 10th, and adjourned themselves till the same day, that Mr. 
Home might have an opportunity of attending, if he thought 
proper. The Presbytery accordingly met, and Mr. Home attend- 
ed; but no minute was entered upon the business. The affair, 
however, came before the synod on the 12th, and was remitted 
to the Presbytery at Haddington, for want of form. At this meet- 
ing Mr. Home did not think it advisable to appear. He preached 
his farewell sermon at Athelstonford, to his own congregation, on 
Sunday, June the 5th, when many of them were bathed in tears, 
and on Tuesday the 7th, gave in his demission to the Presbytery 
at Haddington. | 

The ‘ Edinburgh Courant,” which contained the fulminations 
against ‘* Douglas,” advertised its repeated performance, with 
material alterations by the author. These we have specified, in 
part, and it now only remains to trace the progress of this charm- 
ing play to its appearance before a London ordeal. Having been 
known to the Earl of Bute, who represented this unreasonable 
Oppression in its proper light, our present sovereign, then Prince 
of Wales, settled a handsome pension upon Mr. Home, and his 
tragedy was placed in the hands of Mr. Garrick for representation 
at Drury-lane. The author's connection with a distinguished in- 
terest at Leicester-house, would apparently have silenced all ob- 
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jections, and procured the play a cordial welcome. But Me. 
Garrick thought the plot too simple and undramatic, nor could 
his opinion be removed, from the coincidence, most probably, of 
Dr. Johnson. Mr. Garrick’s aversion to simplicity was carried 
into every recess of his private character; it enabled him to ac- 
cumulate riches, and secure reputation, nor was his dislike to 
this drama inconsistent with a thorough devotion to quackery 
and artifice. He had the mortification to see it played with un« 
qualified success at Covent-gardén, where it was produced on 
Monday, March 14, 1757, the day upon which another tragedy 
was acted at Portsmouth, called the ‘‘ Death of Admiral Byng,”. 
as bloody and affecting a performance as ever was exhibited. 

We have copied the following original criticisms from the 
« London Chronicle,” as a proof of the high estimation to which 
« Douglas,”” upon its appearance, immediately succeeded. 


Covent-garden, March 14. 

‘© Was presented, for the first time, a new tragedy, entitled “* Douglas,’ 
to a most numerous and splendid audience. As this author writes entirely on 
the side of morality, we cannot conceive why an inflammatory spirit should 
have arisen against him in his own country. It may, however, be some con- 
solation to him, that from a British audience he has met with the warmest 
testimonials of approbation, and that he has sent many of them home, 
if not better men, at least very sensibly alive to the loveliness of virtue. We 
cannot, at present, pretend to give an exact critique on this piece, but a 
short history of our own affections, while under his operation, is in our 
power, and that we beg leave to offer to the public. From the opening of the 
play, we felt our passions irresistibly seized, and attached to the subject: Mrs. 
Woffington, who begins it, breaks intoa beautiful pathos, at once poetical and 
simple. As the story unfolds itself by degrees, the interest grew stronger, and 
upon the introduction of Mr. Barry our hopes and fears were agreeably set at 
variance. The scene in which Mr. Sparks makes his first appearance seemed to 
us admirably written, and very finely performed by the player. ‘The pastoral 
simplicity of his language, and the purity of his manners were highly pleas- 
ing ; our expectation is well worked up, and terror and pity reign in every 
breast, till by due degrees the discovery is made, when a tide of joy breaks 
in upon us, There is likewise a great deal of tenderness between the mother 


and the son when she discovers herself to him; and Mr. Barry, in the passage 


which succeeds this, entertained his auditors with some masterly strokes of 
acting. The catastrophe was likewise very affecting. Hope, joy, terror, and 
pity, which are the true tragic passions, were here agitated to a very high de~ 
gree of emotion. Upon the whole, the characters appeared to us well drawn ; 
Vor. XIL—No, 62, 2c 
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the diction has an easy strength, no where too rich, generally expressive, 
often impassioned, and sometimes sublime. Though the fable bears a resem- 








blance to that of ‘* Merope,”’ yet the circumstances are sufficiently varied. Mr, 
Barry acquitted himself well in his part. Mrs. Woffington convinced us that 
she can touch the tender passions very feelingly, and Mr. Sparks rose greatly 
above himself by descending, if I may be allowed the antithesis, from the 
fustian of acting to the simple workings of nature. To conclude, we met 
with a very pathetic entertainment this night, and will venture to promise 
our readers the same pleasing melanchuly when ever they chuse to see the 
tragedy of ‘* Douglas.” 


March 15. 

‘* Was repeated the new tragedy uf ‘‘ Douglas,’’ mentioned in our last ; we 
have collected the opinions of the public concerning this piece, and we find 
it generally agreed, that a beautiful simplicity runs through the whole compo- 
sition, and that some of the scenes are exquisitely tender and pathetic. We 
wait the publication of the play before we can add anything to our former re- 
marks, and shall conclude, that with pleasure we see it advertised for the 
Author’s benefit on Thursday evening, (17th) when we make no doubt that 
though the age in general is fond of finery, he will find feeling hearts to en- 
courage a writer who dares to imitate the ancient simplicity, and who, in all 
his scenes of distress, speaks the native accents of the passions. 


On the 19th, the Prince of Wales commanded a repetition of 
the play, and the great Duke of Cumberland ordered a handsome 
present to the writer, whose benefit had occurred on the previous 
Thursday. We have gathered from the ‘‘ Dramatic Censor,” of 
1770, that Barry ‘‘ never showed less of capital merit” than in 
his assumption of the hero, which seemed to linger upon his ut- 
terance, either from a contemptuous disregard of the part, or 
a want of that passionate vehemence in which he so proudly ex- 
celled. Digges was the primitive Norval, at Edinburgh, and 
evinced much ability in the descriptive portions of the character, 
without testifying the slightest deficiency of animation or tender- 
ness. 

Mr. Garrick was afterwards compelled to accept two plays from the 
pen of Mr. Home—“< Agis,” and the ‘* Siege of Aquileia”—which 
were acted with inferior success. These were published collec- 
tively, with “ Douglas,” in 1760, anda large sale recompensed 
the Editor, nodoubt, for any partial failure of the latter pro- 
ductions. 


Mr. Home obtained a post under government, and from the 
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appearance of his “ Fatal Discovery’ till the production of 
<¢ Alonzo,” in 1773, an interval of thirteen years, the stage owed 
nothing to his exertions. This play is not much inferior to 
‘«‘ Douglas,” from intricacy of plot, and variety of incident, 
though founded on a romantic idea of deciding the fate of nations 
by single combat. In 1778, he produced an historical piece, 
called «‘ Alfred,” and his Theatrical labours were finally relin- 
quished, nor did he come before the public under any circum- 
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stances whatever, till upon the appearance. of Master Betty, as 
Young Norval, at Edinburgh in 1804, he stepped before the cur- 
tain, afler witnessing that youth’s performance, and, in the ex- 
cess of enthusiasm bowed respectfully to the audience, and re- 
tired amid their tumultuous acclamations. He died on the 4th 
of September, 1808, in his 86th year, at Merchsiton-bank, Scot- 
land, sincerely lamented by the friends of virtue, and the lovers of 
genius, 

The plays of Mr. Home are unquestionably the productions of 
a classical mind, uniting unimpeachable accuracy with elaborate 
elegance. It has been doubted by critical observers, if his ener- 
gies were warm enough to correspond with the true ends of tra- 
gedy, by exciting those sensations of distress which melt an aus 
dience into tears. Whatever may be alleged against his other 
plays, in ‘‘ Douglas” there is an ardour of pathos not unworthy 
of our most favourite writers, and though some of its scenes 
trifle too long with the feelings, exhibit a superfluity of description . 
and terminate by a catastrophe which sweeps off the innocent 
with the guilty, we consider it as the genuine offspring of a poet- 
ical fancy, which may improve the head, and can never betray 
the heart. 





LITERARY COINCIDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Sir, 


In Otway’s “‘ Orphan,” Act 5, the following simile occurs : 
Hark! ’tis he that answers, 


So in a camp, tho’ at the deadof night, 
Ifbut the trumpet’s cheerful noise iv heard, 
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All at the signal leap from downy rest, 
And every heart awakes, as mine does now. 





petits since eemaed 


I cannot help thinking that Otway had read and remembered 
the following passage in ‘Thomas Heywood’s,* ‘‘ Rape of Lucrece:” 


‘© No, tis Fulvius calls, and I with joy obey him. 
As the tired soldier in the tented field 

Bestirs himself at the brisk clarion’s note, 

So I at his behest forsake repose, 

And follow him with gladness. 
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In Otway’s ‘* Venice Preserved” plagiarism of a still more glar- 
ing nature occurs : 


‘¢ Let us all draw ourswords and search the house, 
Pull him from the dark hole where he sits brooding 
O’er his cold fears, and each man kill his share of him. 


The similarity between this sentiment and one to be found in 
Jasper Mayne’s ‘‘ Amorous War,” Act 3, is so striking that it 
could not be the effect of chance : 

‘* Arm’d with our swords and justice of our cause, 
We'll seek him in the hole where he lies lurking, 
And each one kill a part of him. 

Otway not only imitated other writers but also himself, as will 

be seen by the following passayes taken from his two famous plays: 





Castalto.—Does this appear 
Like a false friendship, when with open arms 
And streaming eyes, I run upon thy breast? 
Belvidera.—Does this appear like change or love decaying, 
When thus I throw myself into thy bosom, 
With allthe resolution of strong truth ? 


4 
; 


CIVIS. 





«© THE APOSTATE.” 
To the Theatrical Inquisitor, 
Mr. Epiror, 
Kindness, I believe, next to candour, is the most valuable pro- 





* I co not think it has ever been remarked that the editor of the ‘* Ancient 
British Drama,” published by Murray in 1311, has fallen into a strange error 
;n his account of this writer, whom he confounds with John Heywood the 
easly dramatist, who flourished sixty years befare, | 
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perty of criticism, and froma perusal of your recent strictures 
upon literature, I feel authorised to state my conviction that from 
the urbanity and discernment with which those strictures are 
conducted, neither of the qualities I have specified can easily 
be found wanting. In your review of Mr. Sheil’s ‘* Apostate,” 
I was gratified with the liberal manner in which, after many de- 
tections of plagiary, you did justice to the original merits of that 
distinguished tragedy. Among the various objects of your admi- 
ration, I remember the following passage :— 























Do not weep, 
Or, if you do, like dew on morning roses, 
Your tears must dry in the warm light of love. 


This extract you have treated asa beauty of Mr. Sheil’s own ima- 
gination, but from the evidence F am about to adduce, it will 
perhaps appear that no little assistance has been derived from his 
reading : 

Monimia weeping ! 

So morning dews on new-blown roses lodge, 

By the sun’s am’rous heat to be exhal’d. Orphan; Act 4. 


The idea is precisely the same, and however diversified by the ver- 
biage of Mr. Sheil, I cannot accede to the praise you have be- 
stowed in an honourable reliance upon his talents and integrity.— 
Permit me to say, in relinquishing the subject, that your analysis 
of this tragedy isa bright example of acquirement, acuteness, and 
moderation. 


B. R, 








DRURY-LANE, THEATRE, 





CHINESE SALOON. 


A Meeting of the Proprietors of this Theatre was held on Saturday Sep. 
20, at one o’clock, in the Rotunda, in pursuance of public advertisement, 
for the two-fold purpose of electing six new! members of the General Com- 
mittee, in the room of six who were balloted out, and of receiving the re- 
port of the General Committee upon the state of the affairs of the establish- 
ment, The meeting was not very numerouly attended, a circumstance which 
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may perlaps be attributed to its having been originally announced to take 
place at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, instead of the Theatre. Many we 
know, did go to the place first selected, and were in consequence disappoint- 
ed in being present at the proceedings, which occupied buta very short space 
of time. 

The Right Honourable the Earl of Essex having taken the chair, Mr. 
Ward, the secretary of the General Committee, read the advertisement by 
which the Meeting was convened. He then threw on the table a number of 
folded slips of paper, on which were written the names of the persons put in 
nomination to fill the vacancies in the Committee, and from these selected 
six, which, on being examined, were found to contain the names of the 
following gentlemen, namely ; 


Epwarp Dennis Esq. 
Cot. Dovctas.’ 
Sik THomas Turron. 


The Hon. Geo, Lams. 
Lorp Byron, 
Ricuarp Witson, Esq. 


Upon these names being called over, 

Mr. PETER Moore addressed the proprietors, and having stated that one 
of the objects of their being called together was to fill the six vacancies in 
their general Committee, occasioned by those which had been withdrawn, he 
proposed each of the names drawn by the secretary as fit persons to be elected, 
and they were elected without opposition. 

The Hon. Mr. Lams then read the report of the General Committee. It 
commenced by stating that the Committee had convened the present meeting 
—first, for the purpose of electing six members in the places of those who 
had been drawn out of their number ; and secondly, for the purpose of sub- 
mitting to the general assembly of proprietors, a statement of their joint 
stock. The act of Parliament under which their establishment was formed, 
imperatively directed the committee to call such a meeting as the present with- 
in three months after the close of the last season, and under that provision 
they were now assembled. The Committee had deferred this meeting till the 
latest possible period, and were anxious to have deferred it still later, as, from 
the season having only just commenced, they were unable to enter at large 
into those details, which they were satisfied, would ultimately prove most 
satisfactory to those who were interested in the property. 

The present period was, perhaps, the most unpropitious at which a view of 
their affairs could be taken, and therfore the Committee had thought it proper 
not to enter into an enlarged account of their finances until a future and more 
fitting occasion. 

The General Committee had been furnished by the Sub-committee with an 
accurate and full detail of their proceedings; on a scrupulous review of 
which they had every reason to be satisfied, both with regard to the general 
reduction of expenses, and to the’ vigilant and economical arrangements 
which had been made in every department of the Theatre. Theconduct of 
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the Sub-commitee had, in fact, been such, as to merit their unreserved con- 
fidence. 

The General and Sub-committee invited from the proprietors, in private, 
such suggestions as might be conceived eligible to the establishment, and as- 
sured them that whatever they might be, they should be treated with the most 
respectful attention. In fine, the General Committee desired to state, that 
the Company of Drury-lane Theatre had been considerably strengthened, and 
expressed a conviction, that, under these circumstances, and aided by the 
exertions and economy of the Sub-committee, the profit of the current season 
would not alone be considerable, but would tend to redeem much of their 
former defalcations. 

This was the substance of the report, and on its being read, 

Mr. P. Moore moved that it should be received and approved; and it was 
received and approved accordingly. 

Mr. P. Moore then moved the thanks ofthe meeting to their worthy chair- 
man the Earl of Essex. With regard to himself and the committee in gen- 
eral, of which he was a member, he desired to state, that they felt highly 
flattered by the confidence which had been placed in them. 

They had no other interests than those of the proprietors to consult; for 
in consulting those interests they consulted their own. The same economy 
and vigilance which had been exerted during the last season would, he had no 
doubt, assisted by the new attractions of the Theatre, render them at least 
as successful in the present, 

The thanks to the Earl of Essex were passed una voce: and the meeting 
was dissolved. Previous to the Committee quitting the table, however, 

Mr. RoBerTson, a share-holder, addressed the chairman, and expressed his 
abhorrence of the alterations which had taken place in the Saloon. Nothing 
he said, could be more disgusting than to see that beautiful Grecian room, in 
the designing and erection of which an architect of talent had been employed, 
utterly destroyed by the substitution of Chinese ornaments, as frightful as 
they were inconsistent with British taste. 

A Gentleman, who we believed to be one of the Committee, answered— 
** Sir, they tend to encourage an assemblage of pretty women.” 

Another Proprietor.—‘* I deny that. The pretty women object to those 
uncouth ornaments as much as any other of our visitors.” 

Here the Committee made their exit, very prudently declining any alterca- 
tion onso delicate a subject. Their stage-manager, Mr. Raymond, however, 
remained, and a dialogue ensued which had considerable dramatic effect, and 
which, as it may tend to throw a light on the obscurity of the Chinese Saloon, 
we shall endeavour to detail with as much accuracy as circumstances will 
permit. 

First Proprietor. —“ 1 say, never was there any thing more disgraceful than 
the introduction of this barbarous sort of taste,” 
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Second Proprietor.—‘* It is truly shocking.”’ 

Third Proprietor.—* It can easily be removed.” 

First Proprietor.— Well, sir, but are we to see our money thus idly and 
lavishly expended, and not be incensed at those who have countenanced the 
extravagance ?’’ 

Stage Manager.—‘* Gentlemen, you are wasting your breath in objecting 
to that which is really advantageous—let me tell you that whatever may _be 
your objection to the Chinese Saloon, that to the treasury it has been truly 
productive.” 

First Proprietor.—** Oh! convince me of that, and I am satisfied.” 

Stage Manuger.—< J can convince you.” ’ 

Second Proprietor.—** You can never convince me that such an exhibition 
can be approved by men of taste.” 

Stage Manager.—** | say the buildings of the Saloon are strictly classical. 
They are a pure and unadulterated specimen of Chinese architecture.” 

First Proprietor.—“ I certainly cannot, asa matter of taste, approve of the 
alterations ; but profit is a grand inducement for the sacrifice of our judg- 
ment.’”’ 

Second Proprietor.—‘* Sir, I am sorry to witness any Englishman, in a 
public establishment like this, sacrificing the national taste for the sake of a 
trifling personal gain ; but I deny that any advantage can in the end be ob- 
tained. There has been a sacrifice of at least 5001. on this notable speculation, 
which [ am satisfied will never be repaid.”’ 

Stage Manager.—*: Not half the sum has been expended.—Give me but 
one half of the profits resulting from the increased half-price admissions this 
season, as compared with the aggregate of the three last seasons, and I will 
bear all the expenses, both of erecting the Chinese temples and improving the 
body of the house. I am surprised that any man can find fault with the Sa- 
loon. I consider it truly beautiful.” 

Fourth Proprietor.—‘* It is indeed charming. Has any body seen the 
Prince’s Whim-wham at Brighton? It is extremely like it, and quite after 
the same taste.” 

Second Proprietor.—‘* 1 do not conceive that our taste is to be guided by a 
Brighton Whim-wham.”” 

Stage Manager.—‘* What fault have you to find, sir? Do you deny the 
classicality of the erection ?” 

Second Proprietor.—‘* { don’t mean to say that it is not perfectly Chinese ; 
but I never considered the Chinese a standard for classical taste ; they were 
always rather the objects of our merriment than our admiration.” 

First Proprietor—<‘‘ I have been in all parts of China, and must say the 
building is perfect in all it is meant to represent.” 

Stage Manager.—‘* { contend that the improvements in the Saloon have 
done wonders for us.—Why, sir, only consider the advantage of the admission 
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-of the half-price visitors to the saloon at eight o'clock, instead of their siti 

kept as heretofore cooling their heels in the stone — exposed to the wind 
of five doors. The common cry was ‘let us go to Covent-garden, where we 
can get accommodation,’ Sir, the two new stair—cases by which admission is 
now gained to the saloon without interference with the grand stair—case, has 
produced other beneficial etfects. A clear distinction is kept between those 
ladies who use the saloon for professional purposes (and let me tell you we 
ean’t do without ladies), and the respectable part of the audience. Hereto- 
fore you could not come down those grand stair-cases, without being shocked 
by the grossest obscenity, proceeding from the mouths of females. It is no 
longer so. ‘The peaceable and modest visitors may now move backwards and 
forwards without such painful exhibitions. 

Second Proprietor.—** it is to be lamented that the British public cannot 
support two Theatres, without the attractions of such females as those to 
whom you allude.” 

Fifih Proprietor. —© Lord, Sir! What would a Theatre be without the 
girls ?"’ 

Second Proprietor.—What. it ought to be—a source of moral instruction, 
unmixed with vicious temptations.” : 

Fifth Proprietor.—** You had better sell out, Sir; for morality and profit 
can’t go hand in hand in our Theatres.” 

Second Proprietor.— This is certainly te be lamented ; but this is foreign 
to the object of our discussion, and does not at all alter my objection to the 
saloon.”’ 

Stage Manager.— Will Gentlemen allow me to shew them the improve- 
ments as they‘exist.” 

Omnes.—< Certainly.” 

Here the stage-manager led the way to the vestibule in which the half-price 
visitors formerly assembled before the opening of the doors, and pointed out 
the inconveniences resulting from the eld practice ; from thence he ascended 
the geometrical stair-case, and so into the saloon, the beauties of which he 
dwelt upon with great energy, and contended, that for fifty visitors they had 
there last season they had five hundred in the present. 

First Proprietor.—That certainly alters the case ; my objection to the Chi- 
nese Temple principally arose from conceiving it to be, independent of its 
want of taste, a misapplication of the fauds of the proprietors.” 

Stage Manager.— Tastes of all descriptions are to be consulted Ly a body 
like ours. The saloon never was intended as a place of resort for the general 
frequenters of the Theatre ; it was only intended for those young men and 
women by whom it is freguented, and has the good effect of keeping them 
from the other parts of the house, 
sidered an annoyance,” 
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where their presence has always been con- 
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Second Proprietor.—‘* The convenience of half-price admissions to the sa- 
loon might have been effected without the Chinese ornaments.” 

Stage Manager.— But would not have been half so attractive. Proprie- 
tors should not talk ill of their own property. If the public are pleased, they 
ought to be satisfied ; and that the public are pleased, the treasury forms the 
best criterion.” 

Second Proprietor.—* 1 aw still not convinced, nor will I sacrifice my taste 
to the gratification of idle curiosity.” 

Fifth Proprietor.—Those whu disapprove of the saloon can keep from it— 
and on the stage will find an ample and valuable store of talent to recom- 
pence them for all other disappointhhents. For my part, give me the saloon 
and its attractions of all descriptions.’’ 

Sixth Proprietor.—‘‘ I must confess, from my own observation, the saloon 
never was so crowded as it has been during the present season, and for all our 
sakes I hope it will continue so.” 

Stage Manager.—‘* 1 have only to hope that the profits of the proprietors 
will keep pace with the anxious labours of those in whom they have confided 
their interests. Of myself I have no right to say any thing, although my at- 
tendance here, during the recess, has often been from six in the morning till 
12 at night ; but, of others, I cannot help observing, that a body of propri- 
etors never had a more zealous, or a more honourable set of representatives 
than are to be found in the General and Sub-committee.” 

First Proprietor.—‘‘ So as our finances flourish, I shall be content.” 

Stage Manager.—We have daily proofs of amendment, in that way ; and if 
we only go on as we have commenced, we shall have reason to be grateful to 
the public.” 

Thus ended a dialogue, which we have been induced to give, from its no- 
velty, and the public manner in which it took place, without the slightest 
offence to any of the Dramatis Persone. 





SIGNORA STORACE., 

This lady, there is reason to fear, has died without securing that 
property to her son, Spencer Braham, which it was evidently her 
wish he should possess. She declared upon her death-bed, that 
she had recently made a will, which hitherto has eluded the clos- 
est search, and occasioned the following advertisement :— 

WILL OF MADAME STORACE. 

It is requested, that any person in possession of (or capable of giving any 
information respecting) a will or testament of the late Ann Selina Storace, of 
Leicester-square, Great Russell-street, Tavistock-square, and Herne Hill Cot- 
tage, near Dulwich, successively, will give notice thereof to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Storace, of Herne Hill Cottage, aforesaid; John Soane of Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, 
Esq. ; or Mr, Burchell, Solictor, No, 8, Edward-street, Cavendish-square. 
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Memeirs of John Philip Kemble, Esq. with an original critique on his per- 
formance. By John Ambrose Williams. 12mo. 4s. Wood. 


This little work affords a very interesting compendium of Mr. 
Kemble’s professional career, and developes a few considerable 
facts of which we had not hitherto been put in possession. Mr. 
Roger Kemble, it appears, the progenitor of the celebrated fa- 





a mily bearing that name, ‘‘ was a Roman Catholic, and originally 
a barber : he followed his trade forsome time at Barnet, and after- 

; wards at Rochester; from thence he went to Deal, and married 
é the daughter of one Ward, Manager of a strolling company, and 
Le commenced actor. There are a few scattered particulars of © 
this gentleman in Lee Lewes’s memoirs, with which Mr. Williams 
might have enriched his biography, as an expanded account of 
Mr. Kemble, sen. is due to the talents of his distinguished offspring. 

At ten years old, Mr. John Philip Kemble made his debét upon . 
Theatrical boards, in a character of which the annexed bill af- 
fords a detailed announcement. 


Worcester, February 12, 1767. 
Mr. KEMBLE’s Company of Comedians. 
At the Theatre, at the King’s Head, this evening will be performed a Concert 
of Music, to begin exactly at six o’clock. 
Tickets to be had at the usual places. 
Between the parts of the Cuncert will be presented gratis, a celebrated His- 
torical Play, (never peformed here) called 
KING CHARLES THE FIRST. 
The characters to be dressed in ancient habits, according 
tothe fashion of those times. 
The part of King Charles, Mr. Jones.* 
Duke of Richmond, Mr. Siddons.t+ 












* Of whom further mention will be made in the ensuing pages. 
+ Afterwards the husband of the great actress, 
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Marquis of Lindsey, My. Salisbury. 
Bishop Juxon, Me. Fowler. 
General Faivjux, Mr. Kemble. 
Colonel Ireton, Mr. Crump. 

Colonel Tomlinson, Mr. Hughes.* 

The part of Oliver Cromwei/, Mr. Vaughan. 
Servant, Mr. Butler. 

James, Duke of York (alterwards Aing of Eagland), MasterJd. Kemble.+ 
The Duke of Gloucester (Ning Charles’s vounger son) Miss Panny Kemble. 
Serjeant Bradshaw (Judge of the pretended High Court of Justice) 
Mr. Burton, 

The young Princess Elizabeth, Miss Keinble.§ 

Lady Fairfax, Mrs. Kemble. 

. The part of the Queen, Mrs. Vaughan. 


Singing between the acts by Mrs. Fowler and Miss Kemble. 


To which will be added a comedy, called 


THE MINOR. 


And on Saturday next the 14th Inst. will be again presented the above 


Tragedy, with a Farce that will be expressed in the bills for the day. 


#,* The days of performance are Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 


The success of Mr. Roger Kemble at this period must have been 
indifferent, as his whole family were furnished, by charitable con- 
tribution, with the means of subsistence. A person well known 
in Worcester as an eminent brass-founder, supplied them daily 


with a dinner from his own table, which Sally Kemble (the since 


celebrated Mrs, Siddons) was often deputed to fetch. This bene- 
volent gentleman, by a curious concatenation of ci1:cumstances, 
was the grand-father of a lady engaged in Drury-lane Theatre, 
whose talents promise to ornament the profession it was his pride 
to cherish and protect. 

We gather from a note, that one of Mr. Kemble’s ancestors, 
«© a Roman Catholic priest in the reign of Charles the First, was 
tried and executed at Hereford. The place where the execution took 
place is now on the race-ground, and known by the name of Wide- 











. 


* The late proprietor of Sadler’s Wells and Weymouth Theatres. 
+ The subject of this biography. 
~ Mrs. Twiss 


#§ Mrs, Siddons. 
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Mr. Foreman, a respectable catliolic within two miles of the town, 
and was in great esteem by the superstitious, who used it to touch 
wens, &c. under the insane idea that it possessed supernatural 
virtues.” 

The occurrences that marked the early Theatrical life of Mr. 
Kemble have been many and curious, yet it would hardly be sup- 
posed by a close observer of his rigid and peculiar style, that it 
commenced with all the flexibility of personal imitation. The 
fact, according to Mr. Williams, is as follows : 


When Mr. Kemble commenced his histrionic career, there existed an actor 


of some popularity in provincial Theatres, of the name of Jones: This man 


was patronized by Garrick for his ingenuity in making paper models, scenes, » 


&e. to imitate carved work ; a beautiful specimen of his. workmanship, we 


understand, is still preserved in the collection’ formed by that gentleman, 


Whatever degree of talent he might have possessed as an actor, his name was 
certainly considered by the managerial potentates of barns and cock-lofts as 
a ** tower of strength.’’ Our reason for introducing him to our readers is, 
that we may mention a fact with which his name is connected.’ The bills 
which announced the early performances of Mr. Kemble, stated he would 
act Hamlet, Macbeth, and other characters, after the manner of Mr. Jones. 


Many of our readers will perhaps recollect the whimsical dex- 
terity with which Mr. Mathews shifted a solitary ruffle from 
wrist to wrist in his performance of Tag, in the ‘ Spoiled Child.” 


This illustration of the stroller’s poverty originated, it appears, 


in the annexed anecdote of Mr. Kemble. 


At this time, Mr. Kemble’s pecuniary resources were in so low astate that, 
it is related of him, he could not even pay his laundress the sum of fifteen 


pence, nor obtain credit for that amount. She consequently refused to de-— 


liver him a shirt, the only one belonging to his wardrobe, and which he was 
in urgent wantof, to dress for -his part, Ventidius, in “ All for Love.” ’till 
she was paid ; and he was actually reduced to the necessity of shifting an 
odd ruffle from one wrist to the other, alternately, during the performance, 


concealing the naked one in his cloak, so as to prevent the audience from 
noticing the mal-apropos deficiency. | 


‘ 


Upon a quarrel with the managers at Wolverhampton, Mr. 


Kemble adopted the profession of a Methodist preacher, at Liver= : 
pool we believe, where John Boles Watson, the late facetious pra- 


prietor of the Cheltepham circuit, whom Mr. Williams bas merely 
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mentioned by his assumed name of Carleton, held a plate at the 
door of the conventicle, and collected a tolerable contribution. 
In 1778, Mr. Kemble produced his tragedy of ‘“ Belisarius” at 
Hull, an occasion, upon which helaid the basis of a friendship that 
has ultimately tended much to his advantage. The deceased Duke 
of Northumberland, at that time Earl Percy, was quartered in the 
town, with a detachment of the Royal Horse Guards, and being 
applied to by Mr. Kemble for the loan of a few soldiers, to swell 
the military processions of his new drama, generously placed the 
men at his disposal without limitation or expense. Some years 
ago, Dr. Raine, master of Charter-house school, applied to Mr. 
Kemble, upon the part of a pupil, to obtain from him, if pos- 
sible, a few lessons in elocution. This task the great actor at 
once declined, till Dr. Raine dropped the name of Earl Percy, the 
present Duke of Northumberland, at whose instance the applica- 
tion had been preferred. Willing to repay the kindness of an 





early patron, Mr. Kemble consented to instruct his heir in the. 


graces of declamation, and pleased the old Duke so effectually 
by his compliance, that upon the destruction of Covent-garden, 
he sent Mr. Kemble the sum of 10,000]. as a testimony of his sa- 
tisfaction and esteem. 

Mr. Williams, among many adscititious observations, has la- 
mented the ‘* mere oblivion’’ into which the performances of 
distinguished Theatrical talent has fallen. Thus, ‘says he,” we 
may in vain look for some record, some traces of the peculiar 
beauties, the exquisite touches, and sudden transitions, the light 
and shade, and infinite variations which must have so eminently 
marked the performance of Booth, Betterton, Garrick, and Hen- 
derson.”” We are sincerely afraid that Mr. Williams has pursued 
his researches upon this subject with a tardy step, for there are 


repositories in which the excellence of every actor he has menti- - 


oned, are enumerated with uncommon perspicuity, and whenever 
he may wish to put our assertion upon its mettle, we will sub- 
stantiate it by unimpeachable evidence. 

The ‘ General observations on Mr. Kemble’s talents” are 
marked by considerable ingenuity, but interspersed with some re- 
marks upon our early actors in which we cannot coincide. The es- 
timate of Betterton, perhaps amore genuine, unsophisticated actor 
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than ever trod the stage, is at variance with authentic testimony, 
and tounded, by a strange preference, upon the dubious description 
of a disappointed stroller. With this branch of his remarks, Mr. 
Williams appears to be but superficially acquainted, and we are 
sorry they should differ to such an extent with the accuracy of his 


general reflections. 








——_—_—_———_———_—_ 


An authentie narrative of Mr. Kemble’s retirement from the stage ; including 
Farewell Address, Criticism, Poems &c. Selected from various periodical 
publications ; with an account of the dinner given at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
June 27, 1817; an alphabetical list of the company present; speeches of 
Lord Holland, Mr. Kemble; Mr. Campbell’s Ode, &c. &c. to which is pre- 
fixed an Essay, Biographical and Critical. Embellished with plates. 8vo. 
price9s. Miller. 


Mr. Kemble has certainly rendered great services to the stage, 
and we are therefore gratified in recording any testimony to his 
worth. The compliment which is described in the work before us 
may be regarded as directed less to Mr. Kemble, personally, than 
to the art which he adorned. The retirement of a man whose whole 
life had been dedicated to bringing into consequence a profession 
not overvalued by the world, could not fail of being considered 
by its followers and advocates, as the fittest opportunity for assert- 
ing the dignity to which he, beyond any living actor, had raised 
it. Taken in this view, the extreme adulation of some parts of 
Mr. Miller’s pamphlet is extenuated by the excellence of its 
general object. 

The getting up of this work is highly creditable to the taste of 
Mr. Miller, and displays great affection for Mr. Kemble, with a 
strong desire to show off the stage in the best possible light. He 
has taken it for granted that future ages will hunt after heads and 
fac-similes of the illustrator of Shakspeare with as much avidity — 
as the present age does for those of Shakspeare himself. .We- 
have a fine profile sketch by Sir Thomas Lawrence, three views of 
the medal worn by the stewards, a copy of the invitation card, 
and an engraving of Mr. Kemble’s acceptance of the honour “of 
which without the slightest affectation, he thought himself unworthy.” 
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These must have put the publisher to infinite trouble and expense, 
and all who love to see the drama upheld, ought to thank him. 

The preliminary essay recommends Mr. Kemble as the great 
exemplar to students of Theatrical perfection. | This is not judi- 
cious. Mr. Kemble had great advantages but great defects: both 
were of a peculiar order, and he seldom distinguished himself ex- 
cepting where his own individualities could be infused into the 
character he assumed, It may almost be said that it was not so 
much Mr. Kemble acting the character as the character acting 
Mr. Kemble. Mr. Young is a very excellent performer ; but even 
Mr. Young sometimes loses by blindly following his prototype. 
We have seen him copy the asthma of Mr. Kemble when he ought 
to have copied his conceptions. If a man once gives way to the 
temptation of second-hand acting, he soon unwittingly loses 
sight of the general spirit which makes us pardon personal pecu- 
liarities, and becomes the mere mimic of that which is most ob- 
vious and least valuable. He gives the body, not the mind; the 
voice, not the informing intellect which guides its intonations. 
During the Kemble mania, every actor spoke with difficulty and 
attitudinized : and since Kean has come into vogue; a clear voice 
and a lofty person are considered the greatest impediments to 
success, as our good friend Conway can bear witness. 

We have not Icisure to go through all the funegal solemnities of 
this merry mourning. After forty six preparatory pages we get 
into the waiting room of the conventicle, and find three leaves 
filled with the names of worshippers. In this catalogue we see 
an odd distinction. There is ‘‘ Abbott, Mr. W.” ** Arnold, S. J.” 
and ‘* Anderdon.’’—Now why William Abbott should be Mistered 
any more than S. J. Arnold, or why poor ‘* Anderdon,” whoever 
he may be, should be robbed of his Mister and his cognomen both, 
we cannot pretend to say. 

In the 52d page we get to the dinner table, with, (as may well 





be supposed after waiting so long) a pretty good appetite. Lord 
Holland’s speech, the first in order, is not very brilliant. Mr. t 
Kemble’s, which followed, commences with the old school-boy : 


cant, ‘* Unused as I am to extemporaneous public speaking !"’ Mr. 
Kemble was invited on the 24th of May, accepted his invitation 
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on the Ist of June, and had twenty-seven days to ponder on what 
was to take place. Why did he not study a speech, and spare 
this absurd, hackneyed exordium? The fact is, the speech was 
evidently prepared, and all this affectation is unworthy of Mr. 
Kemble, and lessens him in the eyes of those who, with us, think 
highly of his abilities. Some other person, too, rather than 
Mr. Kemble, should have been left to remind the audience, that 
the “* distinction” proffered that day, had <* never been shewn to 
any of his predecessors.” ‘The compliment to Campbell (page 
60) is refined and courtly —There is plenty of bad grammar in 
Mr. Fawcett’s speech. He says of Kemble “‘ To him the Actor 
is obliged,” &c.; and adds,—** They will keep their eyes,” &c. 
Mr. Rae's speech is sensible, modest, and appropriate. The 
speech of Talma is very short, but long enough, it seems, 
to have brought him into some trouble when he got back to 
Paris. The newspapers accused him of having drank success to 
the enemies of France, when he only thanked the hospitality of 
England. Talma’s presence at this festival gave a zest to its at~ 
tractions,—and his graceful and gentlemanly deportment,—as 
it could be understood without the help of a translation, gained 
him even more admirers than his splendid exhibitions at the 
Opera House. The venerable Mr. West spoke as briefly as Talma, 
but sincerely, and to the point. Mr. Young’s speech would 














have been more becoming, had he said less about himself. The 
tirade of Mr. Horace Twiss is disgusting to the greatest possible 
degree. How could Mrs. Siddons have’ been guilty of such bad 
taste as to let any one know that she fancied her health would 
have been proposed? How could she have had the inconsiderate- 
ness to ask Mr. Horace Twiss to return thanks for her, or how 
could Mr. Horace Twiss have had the folly to give way to 
such a weakness in his aunt, and thus expose both himself and 


‘her? Nothing could have been worse conceived, or worse de- 


livered, than this speech,—and yet Mr. Twiss had the effrontery to 
conclude it by declaring, that he had said exactly what, had 
Mrs. Siddons been present, she herself would have offered on the oc- 
casion !!—Let us imagine that, by any accident, Mrs. Siddons’ 
health had been forgotten—what a disappointment to her illuss 
‘VoL, XI.—No, 62. | 2s 
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trious representative !!—Mr. Mathews spoke pleasantly, and 
without affectation, and doubtless felt every word he uttered. If, 
however, the company had not dispersed speedily after Mr. - 
Mathews, (not satisfied with hearing Mr. Kemble called a Ge- 
neral,) thought proper to call him a Sovereign—it is to be feared, 
that the bottle might have so far elevated the departing hero, 
that we should have seen him, before morning, throned on Mount 
Olympus, and speechified into a God !—This article has already ex- 
tended beyond the limits which we had prescribed. We have been 
thus particular because the event was somewhat memorable, and we 
were desirous of shewing attention to the assiduity of Mr. Miller. 
He is a man very much devoted to the interests of the stage, 
scrupulously watchful over the fame of actors and authors, very 
worthy of the cause he has espoused, and deserving patronage 
and support from its friends and advocates. The publication we 
have done ourselves the pleasure to notice, is faithful in all its 
particulars, as a record of the scene described, and denotes in- 
defatizgable attention in the compiler. It is as well done as the 
eecasion demands ; and we have only te regret, that it displays a 
little too much of the fervour of the festival ;—too much of 
the extacy of Port and Madeira, and too little of the sedateness 
of sober history. 








BHebicw of Music. | 


ee 


How Happy coud I pass my days; sung by Miss Matthews in “ Teasing 
made Easy ;” the poetry by R. Jameson, Esq. and the music by H.R. 
Bishop. Price \s.6d. Goulding & Co. | 
The first movement of this composition is extremely pretty, 

and the melody sings well. The modulation at the 7th, 8th, and 
9th, bars has a pleasing effect, and a spirited accompaniment is 
well arranged for the harp. Of the Allegro we cannot speak in 
such favourable terms, as the subject is trifling, and posseases no 
novelty. The triplet passages for the voice are ineffective, and 
the close is a vapid imitation of the Italian practice. We.do not. 
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think Mr. Bishop's treatment of the words “ For there the storms 
of life sweep by’’—is entitled to rank among his happiest efforts, 
and in a connecting passage we find four bars without a variation 
of the five notes comprised in the first, or any relief for the ear 
being placed in the accompaniment. On the whole, if the open- 
ing of this air were excepted,. we should harbour no anxiety for 


its repetition. 


Songs sung at Vauxhall this season, composed by J. Parry, 1s. 6d. each.— 
Bland and Weller. 


This enchanting spot has been better frequented this summer 
than the last, and although the royal birth-days were wet, the 
proprietor has had no reason to complain on the whole. 

«* Mottoes” and ‘* Poor Dicky,” sung by Mr. Charles Taylor.— 
The first of these songs is in the style of Captain Morris, and the 
other is a comic effusion, — was exceedingly well sung, and 
nightly encored. 

«* Jesse O’ the Dee,” sung by Mrs. Bland, in her best manner ; 
we need not say more, to convince our readers that it was charm- 
ingly executed, as Mrs. B. unites an \ exquisite voice with the 
most distinct articulation. 

‘© Pray Excuse me;” also sung by Mrs. Bland, is a anna 
ditty; well calculated to raise a smile upon the cheek of youth. 

‘« Farewell to Love,” a ballad, sung by Mrs. Childe, is much 
admired for the sweetness of its: meledy. 

“* Oh, Ladies, beware,” a Rondo, sung by Miss. — ‘would 
be effective, we think, upon the stage. 

“ The Banner of Battle,” sung by Mr. Cogan. On hintine 
this song we could not help wishing it in the hands of Braham, 
when, we are certain, it would have been entinertly effective. 

“« The Charms of Life,” sung by Mr. W. Taylor, is one of the 
best songs that the Vauxhall Gardens have hitherto boasted, 
and Mr. W. T, with his fine bass voice, did it ample justice. 
This song is much in the style of «‘ There’ was a Friar of Orders 
Grey” —and we strongly recommend it to professional singers. 
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GCriqial Poetry. 


‘* Magazines are of great service to those who are learning to write; they 
are fishing-boats, which the Bucaniers of Literature do not condescend to 
sink, burn, and destroy. Young poets may safely try their strength in them, 
and that they should try their strength before the public, without danger of 


any shame from failure, is highly desirable. SOUTHEY, 


_————eenTe 


WERTER, 


A Song newly translated from the German. 


‘¢She knew, 

For quickly comes such knowledge, that his heart 
Was darken’d with her shadow, and she saw 

That he was wretched,—but she saw not all! 

LorpD ByRon, 





Since you call upon me for a strain, 
I’ll sing you a song of a flirter, 
A queer sentimental young swain, 
Whom you’ve read of, no doubt,—Mr. WERTER ; 
An excellent lesson you'll hear, 
Then, pray sirs, attend and be steady ; 
Ere ’tis ended t’will draw forth a tear, 
So, get your white handkerchiefs ready. 


Mr. WERTER, so spruce and so smart, 
Went forth to a ball as invited, 
Where many a young lady’s soft heart, 
His person and fashion delighted ; 
He was soon introduced to a lass 
Of elegant figure and mien, sir, 
But he found he’d no use for his glass, 
As her beauties could plainly be seen, sir. 


They waltz’d, and, ah! sure sucha pair 

Ne’er before in a Ball-room was found, sir, 
They seem’d to be treading on air, 

While just like two tops they spun round, sir ; 
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The beholders, as on them they gaz’d, 

Were unable their transports to smother, 
Their gracefulness ev’ry one prais’d, 

And cried, ‘‘ They are form’d for each’ other.” 





After waltzing, to flirt they began, 
_ (A thing that’s most likely to follow) 

Miss simper’d, and play’d with her fan, 
4 Yet contriv’d all his flatt’ry to swallow, 
But I’ve no occasion to show . 

What they say at a ball-room chit-chat, sir, 
For I dare swear my hearers all know 

Pretty well the complexion of that, sir. 


Now a terrible tempest arose, 

Which frighten’d some out of their wits, sir, 
And sadly distress’d the poor beaux, 
. For the ladies were falling in fits, sir. 
4 But while they their terror disclos’d, 
WErreEr’s partner, of thunder a scorner, 





“oq To make them forget it propos’d 
eH *¢ Cross questions’”—and ‘* Pussin the corner.” 


At length the storm having abated, 
To their homes they all thought of returning ; 
+ Mr. WerteR felt quite elevated, 
. For love in his bosom was burning ; 
But, alas! all his raptures were o’er, 
When Miss Cuartotre’s fair hand he demanded, 
For he found ’twas engaged long before, 
To young ALBERT, from Fratice who’d just landed. 


‘ 


Oh! then, how he loath’d his sad life, 
And grumbled, and curst his hard fate, sir, 
For CHARLOTTE was soon made a wife, 
By a man whom no creature could hate, sir; 
Like a speetre about he did roam, 
His poor senses would oft go a straying, 
Till at length he watch’d ALBERT from home, 
And heard his wife singing and playing. 








Such a moment————oh ! who could resist ? 

So he bounc’d thro’ the door, which alarm’d her, 
Began raving and clinching his fist, 
But tho’ frighten’d—I don’t say he harm'd her ; 
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He told her his passion grew stronger, 

Tho* to quench it he’d taken great pains, sir, 
Then swore he’d endure it no longer, 

But to cure it would blow out his brains, sir. 


But he thought it would not be polite, 
To die without taking his leave, 
So just came to bid her ‘ Good night,” 
And beg for his fate she’d not grieve. 
Then he left her, in doubt and dismay, | 
Yet hoping ’twas but a mad whim, sir, 
Her husband return’d the next day, 
But she said not a word on't to him, sir. 


Soon ALBERT receiv’d an odd letter, 
Which fill’d Cnartotre’s soul with alarms, sir, 
*Twas from WERTER, who thought he could better 
Kill himself with his rivals fire-arms, sir. 
And tho’ Mr. ALBERT saw clear, 
How the madman intended to use them, 
He cried ‘ send the pistols my dear’— 


(For he thought ’twould be rude to refuse them.) 


CHARLOTTE answer'’d, with fear, “ yes my love, 
I'll send them,—but lord! they’re quite rusty” — 
** Curse the rust,” he replied, ‘* take your glove, 
And wipe the locks clean if they’re dusty,” 
Then when WERTER was told by his boy, 
That the pistols had been in her hand, sir, 
He exclaim’d ‘* I can now die with joy!”’ 
For he lock’d on’t as CHARLOTTR’s command, sir, 


Not a syllable more did he say, 
But the weapon he fix’d to his head, 
Pull’d the trigger—and next moment lay 
Stretch’d out on the carpet quite dead ; 
Mrs. ALBERT went out of her senses, 
When she heard the rash act he’d been doing, 
For, spite of her virtuous pretences, 
She felt she had led him to ruin. 


For had she but told him at first, 
Ere his heart or his spirits were broken, 
That his passion ought not to be nurst, 
Because her fair hand was bespoken ; 
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Woburn Place, 


He then had remain’d in this life, 
And her and her beauty ne’er heeded, — 
But have taken some other to wife, __ 
Who'd have treated him better then she did. 


Then, ye fair ones, whene’er you're inclin’d 
To play with the heart of a flirter, 
Call up my sad story to mind, 
And remember the fate of poor WERTER! 
T’would be a most capital plan, | 
(And had sav'd all this rout and this pother) 
If, when you’re engag’d to one man, 
You would not flirt about with another /!! 


t 





TRANSLATION. 
No. 10. 
CHORUS, 
Tu, é ver, m’assolvi, Augusto,— 


SEXTUS, 


’Tis true, Augustus, that thy voice forgives, 
But deep within my heart compunction lives ; 
No thought can fashion, and no speech assure 
The shame ’twill harbour while its days endure. 


TITUS. 


The pure repentance that thy grief conveys, 
A life of strong, unsullied truth outweighs. 


SEXTUS. 
Too generous and great! 
No praise can emulate 


The worth by which my heart is wrung,— 


That joins the tear and sigh ; 


The worth that prompts my glowing tongue, 


And fills my grateful eye. 


CHoRUuS, 
Eternal Gods, your care 
For Titus ne'er dismiss, 
Prolong his days, and spare 
To Rome her only bliss. 
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DO 3 — © = 


. The temple, sweet, invites thy tread, 


1, 


TITUS, 





Eternal Gods, repeal 
The life your grace expands, 
When I forget to feel 


The love that Rome demands, 
» 





TRANSLATION. 
No. 1]. 
“* Godiam in pace’’— 
In peace we revel, love prevails, 
And ev’ry grateful heart 
The zealous debt to worth details, 
That pride and praise impart. 
By him, the torch of war who quench’a, 
*Till Pity’s star arose, 
And dried the soil that blood had drench’'d, 
The world shall taste repose. 
To you the mighty gift we owe, 
Oh, pious race ador’d ; 
The fame these splendid lights bestow, 
The freedom you restor’d. 


EEE fr 
TRANSLATION. 
No. 12, 

DUET. 

“ Al tempio affrettatt”— 





The altar’s holy flame is spread, 
Then linger not, but haste to meet 
The heart for thee that still shall beat. 





. My step pursues the path you urge,— 


Oh, fatal change, oh, cruel scourge! 
The torch that burns so bright for thee, 
Emits no cheering beam to me. 


. What jocund hours the day reveals! 


What gloomy scenes the day conceals! 


. To thee they wing their airy flight, { 
. They fill my soul with dire affright. ’ 
. The torch that burns so bright for thee, 


Emits no cheering beam to me. 
O linger not, but haste to meet 
The heart for thee that still shall beat. 
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Cheatrical Inquisition. 





“© Hic patet ingeniis campus: certusque merenti 


Stat favor: ornatur propriis industria donis.” 
CLAUDIAN. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


1317. 

Sept. 6. School for Scandal—Past Ten o’Clock. 

— 9. Double Gallant—Incog. 

—— 11. Wild Oats; Rover, Mr. Stanley (first appearance.)—Innkeeper’s 

Daughter. 

—— 13. Rivals—Puor Soldier ; Patrick, Mrs. Bellchambers, (first appear- 

ance.) 

— 16. Wild Oats—No Song no Supper. ‘ 

—— 18. Hypocrite—Man his own Master—Watch-word ; (Goyoneche, Mr. 

T. P. Cooke.) 

—— 20. Wild Oats—Poor Soldier. 

23. Suspicious Husband; Jf. Strictland, Mr. Pope; Frankly, Mr. 
Penley ; Bellamy, Mr. Barnard; Ranger, Mr. Stanley; Jack 
Meggot, Mr. Harley; Buckle, Mr. Fisher; Vester, Mr. Knight; 
Mrs. Strictland, Mrs. Orger; Clarinda, Mrs. Glover ; Jacintha, 
Mrs. Mardyn ; Lucetta, Mrs. Alsop.—No Song, no Supper. 

—— 25. Merchant of Venice; Shylock, Mr. Maywood, (first appearance.)— 

Romp; (Penelope, Mrs. Bellchambers.) 

—— 27. Suspicious Husband—Frighten’d to Death ; (Corinna, Mrs, Bell- 

chambers.) 








SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 

Saturday, September 6.—This Theatre re-opened with the above 
comedy, and Dibdin’s laughable farce of ‘* Past Ten o'Clock,” in 
neither of which was any novelty presented for commendation or 
remark, Mr. Wallack’s Joseph Surface is a performance to which 
jnquiry may be directed for delight in its most querulous mood, 
and we shall be happy to welcome his success in the part, till 
managerial judgment has selected his congenial powers for the 
more agreeable Charles. 


Many important alterations have been made in the interior of 


this edifice. The prevailing colour of the house is pink, relieved - 


in the boxes by a slight azure bordering, which, near the stage, 
assumes a more decided character. The general effect is perhaps 


too glaring, but it was suggested, we understand, to the com< 
Vor. XI.—No. 62, QB 
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mittee, that the pea-green in which the backs of the boxes were 
formerly painted threw a sickly hue over the countenances of those 
fair visiters who frequented them, and it was therefore determined 
to introduce a warmer and more vivid colour. 

The Saloon is entirely changed. Independent of the ordinary 
entrances from the grand stair-case, two new spiral ascents, lead- 
ing from each end of the outer hall, have been constituted for 
the convenience of half-price company, who are now permitted 
at an early hour to assemble in this spacious apartment, in lieu of 
loitering upon the pavement below. In the body of the Saloon 
three octagon pagodas are erected, with spiral tops almost reach- 
ing to the roof of the apartment. They are entered by four 
apertures, and fitted up with seats forthe reception of loungers. 
The style of the Chinese ‘decoration is industriously preserved. ’ 
The capitals of the pillars that support the entrance to the recesses : 
at each extremity of the room, where refreshments are -sold, have 
been covered with enormous dragons, symbolical of | the et 
Chinese empire, and dragons’ heads are fixed upon the various OTe. 
pilasters. Over the two new staircases, a fanciful sort of canopy, ba 
ornamented with bells, is suspended, and resembles the sticks of ; 
an expanded umbrella. The pagodas are lighted by upwards of 
fifty opaque lanterns, formed of fine lawn, and painted with a | 
variety of devices, from authentic patterns. The promenade is “ 
narrowed by this arrangement, but sufficient space remains for the ey 
insolence and audacity of the Cyprian sisterhood. 
The performances commenced at seven o'clock. 
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WILD OATS, 







Thursday, September 11.—A Mr. Stanley, from Bath, of whose 
talents, according to the report of our ingenious correspondent, 
we had entertained no favourable impression, assumed the part of 
Rover, as a medium for his primitive appeal to a London audience, 
and was received with considerable applause. The impetuosity 
of this character, with his courage and benevolence, must carry 
any decent representative to a considerable distance from public 
severity, and we believe, upon a close inspection of Mr. Stanley's 
powers, that they will be found to require the best assistance these 
attributes can adduce, He displayed considerable activity, and 
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caned the officious bailiff with surprising animation ; but candour 
compels us to declare that we could trace no points of novelty or 
excellence by which the performance of Mr. Stanley may be ele- 
vated in the scale of estimation to a sound and substantial medio- 
crity. 

Mr. Dowton testified all those claims, in Sir George Thunder, 
to incomparabie merit, which the nicest discernment has long ra- 
tified by its warmest sanction. The Sim of Mr. Knight is 
thoroughly entitled to the same measure of commendation, and 
we accord it with a cheerful assent to the superiority of his efforts. 
Ephraim Smooth is scarcely on a par with the talents of Mr. Mun- 
den, who played it, of course, with unimpeachable success. Mr. 
Wallack’s Harry Thunder deserved unqualified approbation, and 
the arrangement of this comedy left us nothing to regret beyond 
the Dory of Mr. Gattie. 

As Lady Amaranth we should almost prefer Mrs. Glover to 
Mrs. Davison, and in Jane we would recommend a substitute for 
Mrs. Orger, whose fine person is but a poor excuse for her limited 
ability. 

THE INNKEEPER'S DAUGHTER. 


This interesting melo-drama was attached to the previous comedy, 
and introduced Mrs. Alsop to our attention as. the heroine, Marg. 
There was occasionally some cleverness in the personation, but it 
was too deficient in personal appearance to rival, or even remedy, 
the absence of Miss Kelly. Mr. Wallack delighted us with the 
opening scene of Richard, in which he exhibited more genuine 
humour than we are often permitted to witness. In the progress 
of the character we think some traces of this coarseness should 
still be perceptible, but Mr. Wallack obliterated them entirely by 
the assumption of a polished and pathetic deportment. Mr. T. 
P. Cooke again rendered the German a source of much admiration 


and amusement. His retreat from the pistol of Harrop was capi-- 


tally managed, and ensured universal approbation. 


THE POOR SOLDIER. 


Saturday, September 13.—The part of Patrick in this excellent 


farce was personated by 2 Mrs. Belichambers, from Bath, who is 
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partially known toa London audience from the support her talent — 


administered about four years ago to the opening ofthe Pantheon 
Theatre. She has subsesquently concluded a matrimonial engage- 
ment, and again appealed, with invigorated claims, to the pro- 
tection and encouragement already awarded. 

The figure of Mrs. Bellchambers, though delicately formed, is 
traced « h singular elegance, and her features, independent of 
their regular beauty, are marked by that silent meaning which so 
pleasantly bespeaks an intelligent mind. We may assert, with 
Churchill, that she possesses 


A person finely turned, a mould of face, 
Where, union rare, expression’s lively force 
With beauty’s softest magic holds discourse. 


To such requisites the Poor Soldier is but indifferently suited, but 
if the part was selected to display the volume, depth, and rotun- 
dity of her voice, the propriety of such an experiment has been 
fully justified by its great and unparalleled success. | 

The diffidence of this young lady (who seems scarcely to have 
reached her twentieth year) impeded the march of her exertions, 
in the commencement of the character, but the warm plaudits ofa 
brilliant auditory enabled her to execute the beautiful air of “ My 
Friend and Pitcher,” with such impressive taste and simplicity, as 
to excite a sensation of rapture too vivid to be fairly expressed. 
It was repeated amid the cheers and exultation of her hearers, 
who were authorised, indeed, to congratulate themselv es upon the 
acquisition of such superlative powers. 

With a few exceptions we have never seen this entertainment so 
disgracefully cast, and when we mention Messrs. Barnard and J. 
Smith, as the Dermot, and Captain Fitzroy, our assertion will re- 
quire no collateral support. We were not entirely satisfied with Mr. 
Munden, whose Darby is inferior to Mr. Liston’s efforts in the same 
part. Bagatelle has seldom been so well played as by Mr. T. P. 
Cooke, whose talents, in a variety of characters, are always condu- 
cive to public yratification. The fine voice of Mr. Smith was 
exerted with much effect in Father Luke, which he played with 
considerable humour. 

The conclusion of this entertainment was followed by loud peals 
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of applause, and we sincerely hope that the warm aagenies in 
which we have indulged, will not be disappointed by this fair 
débutante in her future exertions. The quality of voice enjoyed by 
Mrs. Bellchambers is of a rare and valuable nature ; her articula- 
tion was distinct and her deportment easy, nor, if properly em- 
ployed, can these qualifications fail in procuring her an eminent 
share of the public favour : 


Brought into action she at once shall raise 


Her own renown, and justify our praise. 


THE WATCH-WQRD.« 


Thursday, September 18.—Owing to the indisposition of Mr. 
Wallack, the part of Goyoneche in this interesting melo-drama 
was supported by Mr. T. P. Cooke who displayed unexceptionable 
talent in its execution. He was warmly applauded throughout, 
and deserved the most zealous encouragement. 


THE SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 


Tuesday, September 23.—Mr. Stanley, whose debit, in “ Wild 
Oats” we have already noticed, appeared as the hero of this 
comedy, which appears to have been revived with that “* sole and 
only spirit.” We are sorry to bear witness against the success of 
this arrangement, but it appeared too palpadle for dispute, that 
Mr. Stanley, in this assumption, has not satisfied the partial hope 
his appearance excited. Ranger is a pleasant plausible rake, who 
commits many culpable actions, but, in the midst of his mad 
pranks, never relinquishes the deportment of a gentleman. His 
entrée was made in a full suit of sable, and he looked more stiff 
and melancholy than a mute at a funeral. There is an occasional 
effort at gravity in this actor, which appears to brace up all his 
tendons, and render him inflexibly rigid, without the “ motive 
and the cue for passion” by which the unsocialities of his choice 
can be justified. Mr. Garrick, it is said, was a faithful represen- 
tative of this agreeable rake, and yet, according to Theophilus 
Cibber, the dignity of the scene was sometimes injured by his 
freedoms. The errors of Mr. Stanley, however, are those of 
omission, and rather result from what is neglected than what has 
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been adduced. He wants elegance in his attitudes, ease in his ut- 
terance, and buckles at his breeches-knees, His enunciation is 
chewed and lagzing— 


He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone— 


and his right arm, whenever he crosses the stage, is tied at the 
wrist, as it were, to some object behind him. In Act 3 Mr. Stan- 
ley encountered much disapprobation for the liberal method in 
which he kneeled, caught, and kissed Mrs. Strictland, though the 
author’s direction is just such as Mr. Stanley embodied. But ina 
case of this kind, that nice discrimination is required which intellec- 
tual refinement can alone impart, and with such a blessing Mr. 
Stanley appears to be but slightly supplied. He follows his author 
with a cautious step, and never surprizes the meanest judgment by 
an aberration beyond the pale of its own ‘conceptions. Herein, 
however, consists the art of acting, and till Mr. Stanley has made 
some proficiency in its rudiments, 

If he steal aught, the whilst this play is playing, 

And ’scape detecting, we will pay the theft. 

Mr. Strictland was allotted to Mr. Pope, whose reception was 
extremely cordial, and might have stimulated a greater display 
of talent than he consented to exhibit. The part is confessedly 
drawn from Jonson’s Kitely, and its performance affords a toler- 
able scope for judgment and expression. In these qualities Mr. 
Pope appeared singularly deficient, and waded through the cha- 
racter without a solitary symptom of applause. 

We are bound to pay Mr.S. Penley a high compliment upon 
his zealous exertions in Frankly, which he elevated to an im- 
portance it has seldom reached. Mr. Knight’s Tester was one of 
those finished specimens of excellence for which acting must be 
found an inadequate name. The simplicity of this gentleman’s 
efforts, though clearly gleaned from incessant art, is amazing, 
and will entitle him at all times to unqualified praise. 

Mrs. Glover's Clarinda was rich in animal vivacity, but laboured 
under some disadvantage from a bulky person. She rendered, 
however, an essential service to the play, and we are glad to see 
her abilities again within the reach of enjoyment. | Mrs. Mardyn 
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has lost half her personal beauties, and in that deprivation, at 
least two thirds we believe of her Theatrical talent. She looked 
unpleasantly meagre in the dress with which Jacintha.is unavoid- 
ably equipped for her flight to Frankly, and upon the resumption 
of female attire displayed the worst taste in her habliments we 
can possibly remember. Mrs. Alsop was at home in Lucetta, and 
seems to have an inexhaustible fund of vivacity. 

This comedy has been made to terminate with a dance, i in which 
the various characters are compelled to expose their want of devo- 
tion at the shrine of Terpsichore, because it was'the fashion to 














close it with such an exhibition about sixty years ago. Instead of 
referring to the custom of Garrick’s era, we wish it were possible 
for the management to incorporate a resemblance of his ability 
with their vapid emulation. 

No play was ever produced with more distinguished eclét than 
the ‘‘ Suspicious Husband” at its first appearance. It is, in the 
language of Hamlet, “‘ an excellent play; well digested in the 
scenes,” though not ‘‘ set down with so much modesty as cun- 
ning.” The plot embraces some improbabilities in the third act, 
which have been heightened by the rope-ladder being left dang- 
ling before the door by which Strictland rushes out in pursuit of 
Jacintha, It is not likely that this suspicious man would leave 
such an appendage to his window, and it ought therefore to be 
placed in a more suitable situation. By the way, Mr. Stanley 
should assume an appearance of ebriety at this juncture, accord- 
ing to the example of Garrick, who played Ranger in a state of 
intoxication, as the only sensible excuse for his clambering into a 
strange house at midnight, and treating a genteel woman with 
brutal indecency. The ‘< Times” would fain attach an untainted — 
lesson to the moral of this comedy, but with every respect for the 
prodigious powers of Mr. Hazlitt, we may fairly ask with Juvenal, 
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Ingenium par materie ? 





THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 


Thursday, September 25.—Mr. Maywood, from Glasgow, ap-_ 
peared this evening in the part of Shylock, which he pourtrayed 


with some points of unexceptionable merit. We shall do justice © 
to his endeavours in our next. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 

1817. 

Sept. 8. Hamlet, (Horatio, Mr. Bonnell Thorriton.)— Miller and his Men. 

— 10. Guy Mannering—Pastoral Divertisement—Aladdin. 

— 12. Belle’s Stratagem; Sir George Touchwood, Mr. Abbott ; Doricourt, 
Mr. C. Kemble ; Hardy, Mr.Fawcett; Flutter, Mr. Jones; $ Saville, 
Mr. Egerton ; Villars, Mr. Connor; Courtall, Mr. Farley; Sii- 
vertongue, Mr. Menage; Letitia Hardy, Miss Brunton, (first 
appearance;) Lady Frances Touchwood, Miss Foote; Ars. 
Racket, Mrs. Gibbs. 

—— 15. Ibid.—Harlequin and The Sylph of the Oak. 

— 17. Ibid.—Robinson Crusve. 

— 19. As vou Like it, (Rosalind, Miss Brunton)—Russian Festival— 
Libertine. 

—— 22. Ibid. — —_ Ibid.—Tom Thumb. 


24. Belle’s Stratagem; (Lady Touchwood, Miss Matthews)—lbid.— . 


Brother and Sister. 
—— 26. As you Like it —_ Ibid.—Libertine. 


HAMLET, 


Monday, September 8.—We congratulate the proprietors of this 
Theatre upon their appointment of Mr. Bonnell Thornton to the 
duties of Horatio, a part he is better qualified to fulfil than any 
secondary actor upon this establishment. Miss Matthews marred 
Ophelia, in the absence of Miss Stephens, and as an act of necessity 
we should overlook her endeavours, could any censure be less 
deservedly severe thana mere report = so presumptuous an as- 
sumption. 

A new species of illumination has been effected in the cavea of 
this house, by six chandeliers, the chief of which is placed over 
the pit, in the centre of the ceiling. It is suspended under an 
immense reflector of a conical form, which by means of a tube 
carries off the heat arising from the immense body of flame. The 
various pipes through which the gas is conveyed are eovered with 
a profusion of cut glass stars, linked together, and forming a 
circle seven feet six inches in diameter. Around the whole is a 
fringe of glass drops, twelve inches in depth, surmounted by a 
cornice of gilt oak leaves. The other chandeliers are placed over 
the stage-doors, in the middle of the first circle, and at each side 
of the pit, and emit a very brilliant light. A handsome gilt 
ornament is introduced wherever thie old lustres have been re- 
moved, and by dividing the boxes into compartments, has no 
unpleasing effect. | 
The performance commenced at seven o'clock. 
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THE BELLE'S STRATAGEM. 

Friday, September 12.—Miss Brunton, a daughter of the gentle- 
man who formerly had a_ respectable station in this Theatte, 
was produced as Letitia Hardy, and having been powerfully up- 
held by the energies and interests of the establishment, has re- 
peated that character to considerable approbation. Miss Brun- 
ton has advantages of youth and figure, that operate very power- 
fully upon the general taste, and her toleration in important bu- 
siness is no mean specimen of the value attached to those re- 
quisites. Her Letitia was just such a performance as candour 
could attend without disgust. She seizes the broad and vivid 
points of the character—its hoyden airs and masquerade dancing 
—with that celerity which experience would enable her to come 
mand; but as to any deep and scientific management of its -du- 
ties, we loudly disclaim the imputation which has been so la- 
vishly heaped upon her exertions by the shameless venality of the 
diurnal press. 

The taste and magnificence with which the scenes for this play 
have been prepared, demand the warmest acknowledgment, 
They are a splendid proof of the plentiful means and liberal ex- 
penditure with which that department is directed, and do honour 
to the talents employed in their execution. The parts were de- 
cently supported, and we regret that a more favourable ad- 
mission cannot possibly be made, Mr. C. Kemble is but a faint 
adumbration of Doricourt, whose fire and vivacity were reduced 
to a vapourish and insipid outline of his sprightly attributes. He 
is an elegant leaden figure, cumbrous, and solid, of accurate pro- 
portions, and massive immutability, Fawcett’s Hardy embodies 
a high compliment to Mr. Dowton's excellence in the same part, 
though played with some degree of decent ability. Mr. Jones 
was elegantly dressed in Flutter, and might have furnished a few 
hints to Mr. Egerton upon the unseasonable fulness of his long- 
skirted coat. 

Mrs. Gibbs wanted the hest embellishments of good-breeding 
for her personation of the Widow Racket, which was, in truth, 
but a vulgar performance. Miss Foote is always an indifferent 
substitute for the talent she has superseded, and rests her chief 
Vou. XI.—No. 62. 26 
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claims to patronage upon a fine person and pretty face, both of 
which we are inclined to resist with all the severity of Churchill. 
Miss Matthews, upon some occasion or other, having been 
thrust into Miss Foote’s Lady Frances Touchwood, which she sup- 
ports with even less talent, and no more beauty . 


Than without candle may go dark to bed, 


we had positively a perceptible reason to regret the change. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. 

Friday, September 19.—We are strong friends at all times to the 
interests of youth and loveliness, but truth has a title to our 
esteem which we can never forego in kindness to these qualifi- 
cations. With every wish, therefore, to promote the impression 
of Miss Brunton’s novelty, we are compelled to record her ap- 
pearance in the part of Rosalind as a decisive failure, from its 
utter destitution of the force, humour, and variety, with which 
we have seen the character assumed. A mere reading of the 
text, however coldly correct, is not enough for critical inquiry, 
and the most sanguine admirers of Miss Brunton can scarcely 
assert that she presented more. The gigantic struggles on the . 
part of the Theatre to manufacture a reputation for this young 
lady have not excited our surprise, as we are well aware of the | 
contempt in which, and perhaps justly, the proprietors hold pub- 
lic opinion. We cannot tell to what extent their creation will 
proceed; they may labour for six days, but assuredly they must 
not rest upon the seventh if they mean to perfect their plans, 
and elude the grasp of inquisitorial discrimination. 

We never saw Mr. Young to such advantage as in the charac- 
ter of Jaques, which he represents with a felicity that Mr. Kem- 
ble, we conjectured, had carried off to his retirement. The 
** Seven Ages” were delineated with unparalleled excellence, and 
Mr. Young has established his rights to the supremacy of declama- 
tion. Mr, Duruset was rapturously encored, as Amiens, in his 
first song of ‘‘ Under the green-wood tree,’ a tribute to which, if 
genuine melody bears its own inherent claim, he was fully en- 
titled in the subsequent air. Mr. Blanchard played the simple 
part of William with singular effect, and Mrs. Gibbs maintained 

her high reputation as the sottish dudrey, 
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HAYMARKET THEATRE. 











1817. ; 
. ing made Easy—Actor of all Work—Rosina. 

= te. ibid. — sy — Ibid. — Exitby Mistake, (Airs. Gibbs's 
Night.) 

—— 29. Ibid. — — — Ibid. — Travellers Benighted. 

— 30. Ibid. —_ — — Ibid. — Waterman. 

Sept. 1. Wild Oats — — Ibid. — Day after the Wedding, (Mr. 
Mathews's Night) 

—— 2 Teasing made Easy — Ibid. — Critic, 

— 3. Ibid. —_ — — Ibid. — Rosina. 

—— 4, Guy Mannering ; Colonei Mannering, Mr.Connor; Henry Bertram, 


-Mr. Duruset ; Dominie Sampson, Mr. Mathews; Dandi Din- 
‘mont, Mr. Tokely ; Hatteraick, Mr. Barnard; Julia Mannering. 
Miss Matthews; Lucy Bertram, Miss Carew; Meg Merrilies, 
Mrs. Egerton—Chip of the Old Block—Exit by Mistake, ¢J4r. 
Terry's Night.) ; 


— 5. Teasing made Easy—Actor of all Work—Travellers Benighted. 
— 6. Ibid. — — — Ibid. — Matrimony. 

— 8. Ibid. _ — — Ibid. — Folliesof a Day. 

— 9. Ibid. — — — Ibid. — Mayor of Garratt. 

— 10. Wild Oats — — Ibid. — Day after the Wedding. 
w—— 11. leasing made Easy — Ibid. — Travellers Benighted. . 
—— 32. Castle of Andalusia — Ibid. — Exit by Mistake. 

—— 13. Teasing made Easy — Ibid. Critic. 


=—— 15. Travellers Benighted ; Margueretie, Mrs, Glover—Ibid-—Teasing 
' made Easy; (last Night of the Season.) 


fa nn = | 


THE WATERMAN, 


Saturday, August 30.—‘* The Waterman” is a well-knowh pro. 
duction of the late Charles Dibdin, who died about three years 


ago, without a tribute of public honour, or a tear from private 


lamentation. - He possessed considerable abilities as an author and 
actor, though he had relinquished his Theatrical vocation fora 
considerable time, and pursued the practice of musi¢ under the 
double disadvantages of mental decay, and personal decrepitude, 
This farce is founded upon the celebrity of a well-known chard¢- 
ter, its heroine, whose parents kept a sort of tea-garden at Batter- 


.sea, which became notorious from the attraction of her talents, 


and beauty. The piece is destitute of incident, and even with the 


recommendation of some pretty music, would shrink at this pe- 
riod from the ordeal of criticism. —. 


Mr. Duruset embodied the song of * Did you ne'er hear,” with 
great ability, and justified a rapturous encore. If the symphonies 
with which it is interlarded were expunged, the melody would 
be freed from some unpleasant incumbrances, destructive alike of _ 
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its vigour and its beauty. ‘ Then farewell, my trim-built wherry,” 
was sung with the most pathetic expression, and Mr. Duruset has 


seldom offered us a greater delight than resulted from this tune- 


ful effort. Tom Tug is altogether, a spirited and judicious per- 


sonation, and must effectually evince his growing value. 

We never saw Mrs. Bundle in the hands of a lady so well qua- 
lified to endue the part with importance as Mrs. Davenport. 
Wilhelmina was weagrely supported by Miss Matthews; Mr. Rus- 
sell played Robin with some whimsicality, and Bundle, as repre- 
sented by Mr. Watkinson, a good and useful actor, contributed 
to the general amusement. 


GUY MANNERING. 


Thursday, September 4.—Mr. Terry produced this pleasing opera 
for his benefit, and disappointed us by withdrawing from the cha- 
racter of Dirk Hatteraick, his appearance in which had been for- 
mally announced. Mr. Mathews undertook Dominie Sampson for 
the first time, and as a kind effort to promote the interest of a 
professional friend, his appearance in the part is entitled to com- 
mendation. Considered, however, in a more rigid light, it was a 
feeble and failing attempt to rival the eccentricities of Mr. Liston, 
who has appropriated the part to his peculiar exertions, by inimi- 
table ability. 

Henry Bertram was originally intended for Mr. Duruset, whom 
an unfortunate illness excluded from its 2ssumption. His acting 
was sprightly and unconstrained, and he sang with all the merit 
that has lifted him to such a height in the public favour. Mr. 
Tokely as Dandie Dinmont was a bright foil to the brilliance of 
Mr. Emery. To modify the words of Churchill, 

In a particular mould by Humour cast, 

For Crock’ry fam’d—himself the first and last— 
this gentleman can enact nothing that does not rely for half its 
amusement upon his broad face and bulky figure. In real talent 
we believe him to be remarkably defective, and Dinmont is a clear 
proof that an excellent part, like Crockery, or Pastoral, will com- 
mand applause without a grain of ability in its representative. 

Mrs. Egerton played Meg Merrilies with that energy by which 
the character has been signalized. In Flora Mrs, Gibbs effaced 
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the fair impression of her eomic powers, by a disgusting inde- 
cency of dress that requires the severest reprobation. The mo- 
desty of her female associates was impeached by this exposure, and 
the odium so frequenly flung upon the stage from its intolerant 
opposers, will never he removed by such indelicate and offensive — 
behaviour. As Lucy Bertram we have often admired the swect- 
ness and simplicity of Miss Carew at Covent-garden, nor were her 
pretensions to our warmest approval at all diminished upon the 
present occasion. Mrs. Davenport bustled through the Landlady 
of the Gordon-arms with great truth and identity of deportment. 

This opera is compressed from the novel with irresistible claims 
upon approbation. The fertility’'and abundance of the narra- 
tive must have placed Mr. Terry in peculiar embarrassments, 
from which nothing but a most judicious eye could have enabled 
him to trace the path of escape. The thread of the story has 
been preserved with singular dexterity, and much as the respec- 
tive personages are depressed below their expanded prototypes, the 
purposes of representation are fully answered by the interest they 
are still calculated to awaken. ‘‘ Guy Mannering,” in its drama- 
tic form, is a most attractive performance, and, as a skilful 
abridgment of an admirable romance, ‘deserves all the popularity 
it has obtained. 


TRAVELLERS BENIGHTED. 


Monday, September 15.—In the absence of Mrs. Gibbs, whose 
duties at Covent-garden demanded her attention, Mrs. Glover 
played Marguerette in this miserable entertainment, and supported 
that motley character with spirit, energy, and feeling. At the ter- 
mination of the performances, Mr. Terry announced. the close of 
the season in the following address :-— 


‘* LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


‘* T am deputed to state to you, that the season of performance here, ‘ cur- 
tailed of its fair proportion,’ terminates this evening; and, like many of its 
predecessors, not only dies a premature death, but has struggled into the 
world much later than the natural time of commencing its vital functions. 

“‘ The Crown graciously dispenses to this house a far longer privilege for 
exhibition, than it is permitted to exercise by the Winter Theatres ; which, 
in consequence of the stil] increasing protraction of their annual operations, | 
and their controul over histrionic talent; seem to emulate that Roman 


Emperor, whose pleasure it was to shorten a summer fly’s existence. 


‘ 
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“¢ But, although the Proprietors of this place are doomed to so brief an en- 








joyment of public sunshine, they are proud and grateful in avowing, that 


they have this year basked under some of the warmest rays of your favour. 

“‘ They, by no means, would be understood to express ‘ aught in malice’ 
towards their mighty neighbours : on the contrary, they are aware that those 
neighbours have a full righ/ to act without cessation, and they wish them all 
the prosperity they deserve :—they cannot, however, help, wishing, at the same 
time, that since the Winter Theatres have, for years, acknowledged this 
house to rank as a regular—since they have ever called upon it as an ally to 
repel invasions against the interests of the old established Play-houses—they 
cannot help wishing that their superior Brethren of the Drama would keep 
a little more consistently in mind the old adage of § Live and let Live.’ It is 
painful for speculators in this concern to reflect, that when they are (not- 
withstanding your kindness) so repeatedly crippled in the run of ‘ How to 
Grow Rich,’ the substitute most like to be presented is ‘ 7’he Road to Ruin.’ 

‘* The proprietors, Ladies and Gentlemen, request your acceptance of their 
heartfelt thanks for your patronage, which has produced mere than the ave- 
rage erops arising out of the extreme and meagre hurry of their Haymarket 
Harvest. Permit me to assure you, also, how fully the Performers are sen- 
sible of your encouragement. We respectfully take our leaves.”’ 


ENGLISH OPERA. 


Aug. 27. The Wizard—Fire and Water—Padlock. 

—— 28. Persian Hunters, Zelinda, Miss Love—Ibid.—Adopted Child. 

—— 29. Free and Easy—Ibid.—Is he Jealous. 

—— 30. Maid and Magpie—Ibid.—Of Age To-morrow. 

Sept. 1. Wizard—!bid.—Two Words. 

—— 2. Purse—Frederick the Great; Frederick, Mr. H. Johnstone, Fel- 
sheim, Mr. Horn; Governor, Mr. W. S. Chatterley; Brandt, Mr. 
Bartley ; Stock, Mr. Wilkinson ; Charlotte, Miss Love.—Fire and 
Water. 

3. Persian Hunters—Fire and Water—Of Age To-morrow. 

4. Purse—Rich and Poor—Fire and Water. 

5. Wizard—Fire and Water—Bachelors’ Wives. 

6. Election—Ibid.—My Uuncle. 

8. Disguises ; Augustus, Mr. Wrench; Count Hildebrand, Mr. W. S. 
Chatterley ; Frederica, Miss Kelly ; Madame Menage, Mrs. Pin- 
cott—Adopted Child—Fire and Water—Padlock. 

9. Devil's Bridge—Disguises. 

10. Matrimony—Disguises—Midas—Fire and Water. 

11. Free and Easy—Ibid. — Ibid. 

12. Devil's Bridge—lIbid. 

13. Two Words—My Uncle—Don Juan. 

15. ** Wanted: a Governess!” ; Rusty, Mr. Bartley; Theophilus Foxr- 
glove, Mr. T, Short ; Captain Dashwood, Mr. J. Jones; Higgin- 
bottom, Mr. Wilkinson ; Lucy Dashwood, Miss Kelly; Julia Mel- 
comb, Miss I, Stevenson—Rope Dancing by Madame Saquii+Ba- 
chelors’ Wives—Festival of Apollo—Fire and Water, (Afr. Bart- 
ley’s Night.) 
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_—— 16. Rival Soldiers—BacheJors’ Wives—‘* Wanted ; a Governess !”—Fire 
Water. 

Rese the Great—Musical Interlude—Matrimony, (Mr. Broad- 

it hurst's Night.) 

18. Wizard—*‘* Wanted ; a Governess!””—Adopted Child. ; 

‘i —— 19. Bachelors’ Wives—Rival Soldiers—‘‘ Wanted; a Governess”—Fire 
and Water. ? 

—— 20. My Uncle—‘* Wanted ; a Governess! ‘—Deserter of Naples. 

—— 92. My Aunt; Dashall, Mr, Wallack; Rattle, Mr. Harley; Soberlove, 
Mr. Lancaster; Frederick, Mr. Broadhurst; Mrs. Corbett, Mrs. 
Grove; Emma, Miss Love—‘* Wanted ; a Governess!"—Wood- 
man’s Hut; Ferdinand, Count Conenberg, Mr.T.Short; Werther, 
Mr. J. Jones ; Wolfender, Mr. Lee ; Kaunitz, Mr. Huckel; Dan- 
gerfeldt, Mr. Salter ; Schampt, Mr. J. Isaacs; Bruhl, Mr. W.S. 
Chatterley, Moritz, Mr: Wilkinson ; Amelia, Miss Kelly ; Maria, 
Miss E. Lancaster ; Laura, Miss Love, (Miss Kelly's Night.) 

——~ 93. One o’Clock—Padlock, (Mr. Stevenson's Night.) 

—— 24. How to Die for Love—‘‘ Wanted; a Governess !”—(2d perfor- 
mance)—Fire and Water—Woodman’s Hut. 

—— 25. Adopted Child—‘* Wanted; a Governess.”—(2d performance)— 
Batchelors’s Wives—My Uncle. 

—— 26, Padlock—‘*jWanted ; a Governess!”—(2d performance)—Purse— 
Woodman’s Hut. 

,—— 27, Fire and Water—Free and Easy—(2d performance)—Rival Soldiers 

** Wanted ; a Governess.” 





— 17. 





EEE 
THE PERSIAN HUNTERS, 


Thursday, August 28.—Owing to the sudden indisposition of | 
Mrs. Chatterley, her part of Zelinda, in this opera, was sustained 
by Miss Love, who acquitted herself under such circumstances in 
a most respectable manner. 


DISGUISES. 


Monday, September 8.—A new comic operetta, under this title, 
was produced for the first time, and proceeds, according to report, 
from the pen of Mr.Beazley. The following sketch will afford 
our readers some idea of the materials with which it is composed : 


Augustus, a military officer, on eutering the apartments of Frederica, a 
yourg lady to whom he is betrothed, perceives a bussar cap, which excites bis 
most jealous apprehensions, and induces him to knock at her bed-room door 
with a peremptory demand for ber appearance, Frederica removes all his 
alarms, by informing him that she bad assumed the disguise of an officer to 
effect the recevery of a fortune she was lawfully entitled to inherit. In the 
military gar, as Captain Escglada, she makes love to Madam Menage, a 
widow, and goquet, who by fraudylent means had prevailed on Frederica’s 
uncle to bequeathe her his whole property. She endeavours, therefore, to ob- 
tain sad destroy bis will, which the widow in her amorous eonfidence.is ready 
9 Pesign yp ig faveur of the young lady she had supplanted, byt having given a 
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written promise of marriage to Count Hildebrand, she defers her compliance 
with the young soldier's proposal till this paper is redeemed and cancelled. 
Frederica, to attain this object, attacks the Count in her female character, 
and so fascinates him by her manner, that on obtaining her assent to an union, 
he delivers up this engagement to a Motary, whv is personated by the lover, 
Augustus. On cousigning this document to the hands of Madame Menage, 
she relinquishes the will, and Frederica being legally possessed of her uncles 
property, disavows her ‘* Disguises,- and proclaims 4ugustus as her future 
husband, to the confusion of those sordid dupes she has so dexterously outwitted. 
This interlude is adapted from the German, and was first trans- 
lated for Covent-garden Theatre, by a Mr. Langsdorff, where it was 
produced under the title of ‘‘ Tricking’s fair in Love,” without 
success, on Thursday the 26th of May, 1814. The present, how- 
ever, is an improved version, and merits a kinder fate than 
attended its predecessor. The characters were adequately sup- 
ported, and the talents of Miss Kelly, in particular, ensured the 
warmest commendation. The singing of Mr. Wrench might 
fairly have excited no mean symptoms of bitterness and disgust. 
The music is by Mr. Jolly, whoever that gentleman may be, and 


does credit to his capacity. 
‘© WANTED: A GOVERNESS.” 


Monday, September 15.—Under the appellation of a ‘ Dra- 
matic Advertisement,’’ Mr. Bartley, for his benefit this evening 
introduced a very amusing interlude from the pen of Mr. R. B: 
Peake, whose whimsical conceptions we have already had occa- 
sion to eulogize. The chief incidents of this novelty are as follow : 


Henry Dashwood, a young military officer, is violently enamoured with 
_ Julia Melcomb, the ward of Old Rusty, a retired dry-salter, who objects to 
the match, as he intends the hand of his charge for Mr. Pennylove, a country 
banker, Lucy Dashwood, the sister of the rejected officer, procures admit- 
tance to the mansion of Rusty, for the purpose of promoting her brother's 
attachment, by representing an antiquated governess, for whom Rusty had ad- 
vertised in a news-paper. Theophilus Foxglove, the old gentleman's nephew, 
is also the object of her tender sentiments, and by assisting her brother’s views, 
she hopes to forward her own. Rusty is astonished by her fluency in hard 
words, and she conjlucts herself in a manner to convince him that she enter- 
tains a design upon his person. At first he repcls her advances, but having 
accidentally removed the green spectacles she had worn to conceal her fea- 
tures, Rusty is astonished at her beauty, and conceives a fervent passion for 
his fair deceiver, He engages to gbey her dictates, and promises accordingly 
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net to impede the union of his nephew with Lucy Dashwood. At this mo- 
ment a letter arrives from one of Rusty's correspondents, with the wnplonsant 
intelligence that Peanylove and Co. have stopped payment. Rusty, having 
just ‘been informed that Dashwood, though forbidden his presence, oe broke 
into his premises, orders him to be admitted with a view of conceding the 
hand of his ward. A laughable equivoque occurs, in which Dashwood, who 
defends the conduct of his sister, is supposed by Rusty to be advocating the 
knavery of Pennylove, to his utter disappointment and disgust. Dashwood 
at length removes this erroneous impression, and receives the hand of Julia, 
when Rusty, also anticipates the reward of his compliance in the smiles of 
Miss Withelmina Griffinhoof, the assumed name of Lucy Dashwood, but, to 
his thorough consternation, that lady appears in propria persona, and reminds 
him of a promise to unite her with his nephew. He consents after a little 


reluctance, and ratifies the general happiness. 
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There is much pleasant vivacity in this comic sketch, and it has 
not appealed in vain to the public favour. Supported by the great 
talents of Miss Kelly, an inferior production might have aimed at 
success, but in the present case that result has been achieved by 
intrinsic merit, and we congratulate Mr. Peake most sincerely 


upon the issue of his endeavours. He has added largely to our 
stock of ‘* harmless amusements,’’ and we shall recommend his. 
frequent return to the sphere of exertion. 


ADDRESS, 


Saturday, September 20. At the termination of ‘* Wanted: a 
Governess !"" Mr. Bartley stepped before the curtain, and deli- 
vered the following address, in compliance with which the en- 
tertainments of this Theatre are given in two distinct divisions. 


LaDizs AND GENTLEMEN, 

The depressed state of all Theatrical Property, and the obvious decline of 
public interest in the once favourite amusements of the drama, are increasing 
evils which have been ascribed by various conjectures to various causes, To 
comment, generally, upon these would, in this place, be impertinent ; but 
amongst others, a large portion of the Public have advanced, that the early 
hour of commencing the performances renders it impossible to attend an amuse- 
ment which interferes with the late hour of dinner, or the protracted hours 
of business ; and a no less considerable body of the community have com- 
plained, that the /ate hours to which the representations of the Stage are 
extended materially derange the ordinary habits of life to which they are accus- 
tomed. All parties, however, have agreed in condemning, as with one voice, 
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the length of Theatrical performiances, in which the attention of the auditors 
can rarély be kept alive during 4 period of, at least, five hours ; and uever 
without fatigue both of body and ntind. 

In some degree to remedy the evil complained of by those whose habits of 
life or avocations would not permit their early attendance at Theatres, the 
custom of taking half-price was introduced. But it must be obvious to every 
one, that this plan has been found incompetent to its object, Many persons 
who would be desirous to witness the early part of a performanee, are indisposed 
to pay the price of a whole evening's entertainment for that portion of it only 
which they can enjoy: and it may reasonably be supposed, that thousands 
who might wish to enter the Theatre at a later hour, (as at the usual time of 
second price) are wholly excluded by the certaintyof finding the best seats oc- 
cupied. Thus, numberless persons, from the one or the other cause, are de- 
terred from frequenting the amusements of the Stage. 

Long experience and much reflection on these contending difficulties, have 
suggested to the proprietor of this Theatre a mode of reconciling them. It is 
obvious, that to accommodate one principal class of the patrons of Theatres, 








the performances must commence at an early hour; and to gratify another, no 
1ess important class, they must be continued to a late one: and as the man of 
leigute cannot be induced to forego his present habits of dining at the old 
Boglish supper-time ; and as the man of business, and other persons of early 
and domestic pursuits, cannot be prevailed upon tujabridge their hours of sleep 
in order to compliment with their company the performance of a midnight 
melo-drame ; it is become necessary, to the interest (if not the, very exist- 
ence) of Theatres, that some measure should be adopted to meet the wishes 
and taste of both classes, on whom their prosperity so immediately depends. 

With this view, it is proposed, as an experiment for the few remaining 
nights of this season, to try the plan (so novel to a regular Theatre) of divi- 
ding every evening’s entertainment into two distinct parts or performances.— 
Each performance to consist of a full three-aet opera; or, of a short opera, 
with a ballet, or a musical entertainment. 


THE FIRST PERFORMANCE 
(The Doors to open at half-past Five.) 
To begin at Six o’Clock precisely, and to last till about Nine. 
THE SECOND PERFORMANCE 
To begin at half past Nine, and to conclude at Twelve. 
Although, as the entertainments of Theatres have encreased in length, it 
has never been proposed, on that account, to encrease the price of admission— 


yet, now that it is intended to limit their duration, it is respectfully and 
cheerfully proposed, that the following reductions shall take place. 


THE PRICE OF ADMISSION 
To either performance, will be—Boxes 33.~Pit 2s.—Gal. 1s. Up. Gal. 64. 
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The boxes and places will be taken for either performanee : and the grand 








‘saloon, with its admired decorations, wi!l be appropriated, by a new arrange- 


ment, to the use of the company visiting the boxes at the second performance, — 
and as a promenade for the company to wait for their carriages, on leaving the 
boxes at the conclusion of the early entertainments. Bi ss 

We are fully aware that we shall have to encounter many professional jok 
upon this occasion; and we believe it is pretty well known, that we have every 
thing to struggle against from rival Theatres, that ingenious opposition could 
devise. We do not quarrel with opposition ; because it is quite naturel that 
every man should think frs¢ of himself; and study his own interest i pre- 
ference to the interests of another; but we are alike prepared to smile at the 
good humoured raillery of our friends, and the hostile attempts of our ¢gne- 
mies ; who may both, perhaps, be inclined, in different spirits, to call this 
‘* g Bartholomew Fair scheme.”"—Let them call it what they will!—we know 
that our sole aim is to exist by your favour, and by devising all means for 
your entertainment, till we ultimately receive an honest reward foe our 
labours. 

This, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the new plan which 1 heve the banopr to 
submit to your consideration. It is another effort on the part of the proprietor 
to promote the convenience and. accommodation of the public: an object 
which he has never for a moment lust sight of, since he first engaged in your 
service; and, in which he has thus far so proudly succeeded, that he has had 
to boast an ample share of favour and protection, so far as favour and pre- 
tection depended on the public. Grateful, therefore, for your patrenage, 
he trusts this new plan will be sanctioned, as a new endeavour to deserve it. 


MY AUNT. 


Monday, September 22.—In the pleasing interlude of ‘* My 
Aunt,” Mr. Wallack resumed his original part of Dashall with 
the distinguished success that attended its primitive performance. 
The drunken scene is a most admirable effort, and, with asimilar 
exhibition in the character of Veritas, has placed Mr. Wallack’s . 
abilities in that line beyond the reach of competition. He was 
supported by Mr. Harley's re-appearance in Rattle, which also ex- 
perienced a flattering reception. 


THE NEW PLAN. 
Weduesday, September 24-—The now plan of eubstituting, for 


whole and half price, two distinet performances, eaeli to be paid 
for separately, commenced this cyaning, aad at its outect » few 
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hisses were heard, in evident opposition to the novel arrange- 
ments. These were quickly drowned in the preponderance of 
applause, and the actors proceeded without farther iuterruption. 
At the end of ** Wanted: a Governess”’ those who paid for the 
performance were expected to retire, but seemed to be careless of tay 
making room for their successors. The upper gallery, however, 
‘was soon cleared, and their neighbours in the place below seemed 
ready to follow the example, when about half a dozen gentlemen i 
in the front of the pit, called for the ‘‘ Manager,”’ and attracted oe 
their attention. The Box company lingered too to learn the Zz 
event of this application, but without a symptom from either : 
3 party of abetting its resistance. 
\ 4 After some pause, the stage-lights having vanished, the servants 
of the Theatre proceeded to extinguish them thoughout the 
house, and the remainder of the audience were threatened with 
total darkness. Undismayed by this act of hostility, for such it 
‘was considered, the calls of ‘‘ Manager!” were renewed, and no 
attention being paid to this demand, the malcontents in the pit 
coolly desired each other to resume their seats, which was accord- 
ingly done, and they continued to discuss the subject of their 
mutual discontent. In this manner, without any boisterous 





exertion to bring the manager before them, nearly half an hour 
had elapsed, when Mr. Bartley presented himself, and immediatc- 
ly spoke to the following effect : 





(To be concluded in our next.) 








MINOR DRAMA. 


ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE. 


The management of Mr. W. Barrymore has been productive of 
some laudable alterations in the business of this Theatre, which, 
in addition to its accustomed excellence, is now strengthened by 
an agreeable variety. A selection of popular pieces is regularly 
announced for the current week, and an admirer of the amuse- 
ments peculiar to this Theatre, may visit it on many successive 
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evenings from the judicious novelties that are continually intro- 


duced. 
We saw the “ Blood-red Knight” a few evenings since, and 


were highly gratified with the ingenuity and effect of that cele- 
brated spectacle. It has been revived in a proper spirit of atten- 
tion, and merits the favour with which it is received. Gomersal is 
an excellent Sir Roland, and Mrs. Makeen displayed her powers to 
advantage as the persecuted, but faithful wife of the gallant 


Alphonso, The last scene is a matchless specimen of scenic mag- 


nificence ; the fortress is assaulted. by a body of horse and foot, 
and similarly defended. The assailants ford the moat, gallop 
over the breaking bridge, from which a party of their opponents 
are precipitated into the water, and having fired the castle, an 
impressive tableau is formed by conquered men and dying horses, 
which, in despite of our admiration, we are unable to describe. 

The scenery and decorations of this Theatre are eminently 
beautiful, and the company embraces no ordinary portion of his- 
trionic ability. Miss Adams, with a form of unexceptionable 
symmetry, unites very strong talents for the drama, and displays 
a feeling that would lead her most successfully to higher efforts, 
if her sphere were not circumscribed toa narrow extent. Of Go- 
mersal we have already communicated our opinion; Herring has 
a plenitude of humour; Sloman is eccentrically amusing ; and 
Ridgway, though destitute of voice, fixes attention by forcible and 
expressive gesture. This Theatre is entitled through all its de- 
partments, to a high rank in the public estimation, and we most, 
cheerfully seize the present occasion of making our acknowledg- 
ments for the spirit and taste in which it is conducted. ‘The sea- 
son, it is understood, has been successful, and we most sincerely 
wish the establishment a continuance of its prosperity. 


ROYAL CIRCUS. : 

We have unfortunately missed an opportunity of witnessing the 
“¢ Fatal Island,” which has been locally withdrawn, though said 
to possess considerable attraction in the splendour of its embel- 
lishments, the interest of its fable, and the excellence of its act- 
ing. Anew burletta has been recently produced, in which the 
chief incidents of the “‘ Vicar of Wakefield” were dramatized _ 
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with considerable ingenuity, and excited the warmest ap- 
plause from an overflowing audience. The character of Dr, 
Primrose, so distinguished by his learning and simplicity, is hardly 
susceptible of Theatrical delineation, and Mr. Dibdin has found it 
expedient to render him a more decided medium for the utterance 
‘of sententious precepts, and general morality. The duties of 
Sir William Thornhill are skilfully preserved; his profligate 
nephew, and the London ladies have been closely retained, and a 





very pleasant addition is furnished in Kilrooney, an Irish footman 
to the libertine ‘Squire, by whom the marriage of Olivia is ulti- 
mately discovered to be a legal proceeding. Moses exhibits all 
the features of the novel, and his sweetheart, Kitty Flamborough, 
is rendered a personage of unexpected importance. 

The conflagration of the Vicar’s cottage, in Act 2, was beauti- 
fully arranged, and the scene closed upon a picture of affecting 
distress. Mr. Huntley supported the venerable clergyman with 
great energy, and obtained the warmest applause. In the early 
portions of Mrs. Primrose, we thought Mrs. Brookes appeared to 
burlesque the character, which certainly fell beneath the compass 
of her known ability. Mrs. Bryan, formerly Miss C. Bristow of 
Drury-lane Theatre, has merit, but oversteps ‘‘ the modesty of na- 
ture’’ by exuberant action. Her Olivia may be rendered more 
impressive by less vehemence of feeling and expression. Miss 
Pitt was a pretty representative of Sophia. 

Mr. Fitzwilliam relinquishes the brogue too often, or his Irish- 
saan would be a genuine, while an amusing performance, He sang 
remarkably well, and is a valuable performer. Mr. Short’s 
powers as a vocalist are very equivocal, but from the spirit of his 
manner, we prefer him to Mr. Leonard, whose singing, however, 
is highly appreciated. 

Mr. De Camp has displayed his versatility, for twelve nights, 
in a free translation of the French piece from which Mr. Colman 
derived his ‘‘ Actor of all Work.” The acknowledged talents of 
this gentleman were highly attraetive, and the Theatre must have 
derived essential benefit from his exertions. ‘ At allin the Ring,” 
as Mr. Dibdin’s version of the Comedie Proverbe has been denomi- 
nated, produced Mr. De Camp in seven contrasted characters, the 
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 ————— _ 
whole of which he sustained with a force and variety that no 
actor, but Mathews, upon the London boards, could attempt to 
emulate. His changes were equally rapid and effective, and the 
piece was received with a warmth that nothing but superlative 
ability could have excited. Mr. De Camp has left town, we un- 
derstand, for Tunbridge-wells, to resume his management of the 
circuit belonging to Mr. Dowton. His protracted absence from 
Drury-lane Theatre must convince the Managers of his value, and 
will ultimately restore him, we trust, to a situation which since his 
departure, has never been adequately filled. 

On Monday the 22nd inst. a burletta was produced under the 
title of the ‘- Queen of Golconda.” It is a tranlation from the 
French, and owes much of its attractive power to the lively pen» 
of Mr. Dibdin. Mrs. Bryan personated the heroine and was 
warmly applauded in her efforts. She incorporated two pretty 
dances with the part, which were distinguished by that grace and 
agility so peculiar to her early exertions. Mrs. Brookes and Mr, 
Fitzwilliam were received with the customary testimonies of satis- 
faction, and the piece was announced for repitition with every 
symptom of unqualified delight. 

We sincerely regret that necessity has sometimes diverted our’ 
remarks from this Theatre, but since itis elevated to such an 
eminence in the scale of respectability, we shall struggle hard for 
a regular succession of critical notices. The dictates of candour 
without a warm wish to announce the prosperity of worth like 
Mr. T. Dibdin’s are alone sufficient to stimulate our zeal, and 
ensure punctuality. 














SADLER’S WELLS. 


A new melo-dramatic Romance, called the “ Terrible Peak, or 
a Mother's sorrows,” has just been produced, and bids fair to. 
enjoy a protracted estimation. According to official announce- 
ment, it has been prepared from a celebrated ballet pantomine 
petformed at Paris with universal applause. The scene is laid in | 
Switzerland, and the dresses present those picturesque varieties of _ 
costume peculiar to the district. We regret that our narrowed 
limits preclude a brief mention of the plot, many portions of 
which possess an unusual degree of interest. 
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DRAMATIC OBITUARY. 
DIED, 


On Thursday the fourth instant, at the Royal Hibernian School, Phenix- 
park, near Dublin, Alicia Lefanu, sister to the late Right Honourable R. B. 
Sheridan. She was the author of some poems, and a comedy called ‘* The 
Sons of Erin,” produced by the Drury-lane company. 





THEATRICAL AND LITERARY CHIT-CHAT. 


Miss Corri, a niece of the celebrated comp)ser, to whom the lovers of sci- 
ence were indebted for the music of the ‘‘ Travellers,” is engaged for the 
ensuing season at the opera-house. This young lady has accompanied Cata- 
lani for the last three years, in all her professional excursions, and imbibed 
every particle of the brilliance by which that captivating singer is distin- 
guished. Mr. Harris had proposed a carte.blanche for Covent-garden, but 
the inclinations of Miss Corri for the Italian stage, strengthened by a splendid 
offer from the Manager, induced her to reject his application. The assistance 
of Madame Catalani, who wished to join the Opera for two free benefits, 
without salary, has been declined in consequence of this promising engage- 


ment. 


Mr. Isaacs, of the English Opera, is retained for five years at Covent-gar- 
den, upon a rising salary. 

The performances at the Hay-market, it is said, will next season be re- 
sumed in the month of March with an independent company, and we 
most sincerely wish the proprietors that success their spirited speculation 
will deserve. . | 

Mrs. Yates, the tragic heroine of the Dublin Theatre, is not engaged for 
Drury-lane, nor has Massinger’s play of the ‘* Fatal Dowry” been in prepara- 
tion for her appearance. . 

Mr. Pyne is in Italy, where he proposes to pass the two ensuing years. As 
a professional character his merit was highly appreciated, and we hope this 
voluntary sacrifice to the labours of improvement will add largely to his 
reputation. 

Miss Griglietti, who formerly filled a subordinate situation at the Italia 
Opera, and was recently added to the Dublin company, on the 7th instant 
married Mr. Lazenby, of that place, a respectable dealer in hams and pickles. 

Mrs. Garrick, of the Liverpool Theatre, and formerly at Vauxhall and 
the Circus, is said to be engaged for Covent-garden. 
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